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High and Dry: Pabst Blue Ribbon will no longer be a staple 
in Billy Carter’s diet. Emerging from the Navy’s alcoholic 
rehabilitation center, Carter said he found out that “water 
can be drunk straight.” Although he may be cured of his 
dependence on spiritous libations, the outspoken Carter 
said he’d “probably be just as crazy as ever sober.” 


Born to Play: Richard Nixon has been offered a movie role. 
If he. chooses to accept, “Tricky Dick” will play a US 
president who is kidnapped from a Chinese bathroom while 
he sits reading the graffiti. Nixon spent last weekend picking 
daisies in San Diego County. Unfortunately his limo got 
stuck in the mud. Two telephone workers helped push the 
armored Cadillac back on the road. For their kindness, they 
received signed copies of his autobiography. 


Labor Pains: Gunfire marked union disputes this week. 
Three striking steelhaulers were shot at a truckstop near 
Youngstown, Ohio. The men shot were members of the 
Teamsters Union, which has been negotiating a new 


_ contract with the companies that haul steel from the 


factories. The strikers were shot when they attempted to 


stop a non-union driver from delivering steel. Also in Ohio, 
Bill Lamb, a member of the United Mine Workers Execu- 
tive Board, was ambushed on the highway. Lamb has been 
an outspoken foe of UMW President Arnold Miller. 
Lamb’s life has been threatened before by other members of 
the union. 


Father Knows Best: Former Governor Pat Brown, Jerry’s 
74-year-old pop, might challenge ‘‘Sleeping Sam” Haya- 
kawa for his US Senate seat in 1982. The less than dynamic 
Brown conceded that Hayakawa “‘is a colorful fellow,” 
though he refused to be specific on any campaign philo- 
sophy he might have. 


Double Crossing: Idaho Legislators rescinded their appro- 
val of the Equal Rights Amendment in 1977, a move which 
the Federal government disallowed. Idaho will now take the 
issue to court. If the US Supreme Court rules that a state 
may change its mind about amendment ratification, it could 
mean the death of the ERA. Four other states besides Idaho 
have voted to change their approval of ERA. 


—Carter Young 


Scoop du Jour 


City on a Hill Press is scheduling a photography 
supplement to be printed with the May 17th edition. All 
members of the UCSC student body, staff and faculty are 
invited to submit prints to be considered for that issue. 
Prints must be less than 16 X 20 inches (mounted or 
unmounted), and the photographer’s name, address and 
telephone number must be clearly written on the reverse 
side of the print. Adl prints may be delivered to Peggy 
Vecchione, Assistant to the Provost, Crown College office. 
Selection of prints will be made by the CHP photography 
staff. Here’s your chance to show your work to the far- 
ranging audience of this newspaper; to become a published 
photographer; to gain attention. However, no promises of 
fame and/or fortune are offered. Got any questions?— if so, 
call Lois Nelson at 429-2430. 


As predicted, Dean Helene Moglen has recommended 
that the religious studies board be disbanded. The chan- 
cellor, with the aid of the Academic Senate, must now 
determine the fate of the board. 

The recently published Reg Fee Committee recom- 
mendations indicate that student services will suffer severe 


cutbacks next year. A total of $350,000 was cut by the 
committee from the funding requested by student service 
programs and offices. In allocating student registration fees 
the committee advised that some programs be completely! 
discontinued. These include GATE (campus information), 
the Mini bus and two psychiatric counselors. The com- 
mittee cites an expected 400 student drop in enrollments 
next year as the reason for the cutbacks. 


A draft bill will soon come before the House, predicts the 
Amercian Civil Liberties Union. While what form the bill 
will take is not clear the ACLU indicates that bill will 
include some form of conscription. 


The Spring Thing is a campus-wide activities day 
involving students, faculty, and staff in a ‘‘company picnic” 
atmosphere of games and music. The date is May 12th and 
it begins at 11:00 a.m. with organized (i.e., volleyball, 
softball, and tug-o-war) as well as spontaneous partici- 
pation games (e.g., relay races, ultimate frisbee, and new 
games.) 


—Adam Gardner 


Women’s Center closes 


Artemis abandons Rising Moon 


The large hand-lettered sign hung on a central pillar of the 
almost bare room. “Rising Moon Women’s Center will 
close April 30,” it announced tothe high ceiling, to the men 


-outside posting “‘for rent” signs, and to the women of Santa 


Cruz, “‘due to lack of community support.”’ 
Rising Moon was a women’s place. Its women and. 


children only policy gave it a rare quality that all members 


of the open collective came to value and support. Shari, a 
member of the hard-working core group, while careful to 
affirm the. Center’s values, told of the Center’s history, 
problems, and its eventual closing. 

“What the Women’s Center’s potential was, and what it 
actually was, sometimes overlapped and sometimes didn’t,” 
she said. No one consciously expressed it, but it became 
clear that the collective’s original visions were failing to 
materialize: ‘‘We had planned to provide a place where any 
woman who wanted to could come in and do things, hold 
workshops, classes, dances, entertainment events. We 
thought that women would be so happy to hear this, they 
would come to us, But we had to go out and get them; we had 
to organize the things that happened here. 

“We” originally meant a planning group composed of 
“diverse women from all different lifestyles, political beliefs, 
and backgrounds.” About 30 women were involved in the 
organization at the start of the Center in January ‘78. As 
vision met reality however, the responsibility of raising the 
necessary $300 a month rent for the Center fell on fewer and 
fewer women as the burnout rate soared. 

When the organizational group became smaller, the 
destructive spiral continued in a climate filled with accusa- 


‘tions of “lesbian seperatism,’ ” which alienated women who 
were not aware that the collective’s core group always 
contained straight women. Shari characterized only one 
woman in the group as a seperatist. Most of the people who 
spoke out against Rising Moon were non-participants, but 
rumor soon overtook the facts. 

Oshie, a woman who appreciates Rising Moon, was 
moving rugs and cleaning up the building as she, Shari, Joy, 
and I talked about the Center’s problems. Oshie felt that the 
closing was part of a larger problem of “patriarchal energy: 
an attack ori women that’s showing itself in too: many ways 
to be called a coincidence.” 


Joy saw the problems the women were having with their 
financial arrangements as an indirect aspect of this energy. 
She did speak positively however about the self-sufficiency 
demanded of the members of a small collective. “We had to 
do everything- it was a good learning experience.’ There is 
resentment though among _the active supporters of the 
Center. “If every woman—every Feminist—had given an 
hour a month and a dollar a month, we could’ve done a 
million other things besides fund-raising for the rent.” 

“Not very many women in this community feel connect- 
ed to the women’s community on the level of being 
responsible.’ This statement by Shari seems to sum up the 
experience of the Rising Moon collective in Santa Cruz. A 
clean-up day will be held ‘Saturday, Anril 28 at 538 
Seabright Avenue. Women are invited to bring strength, 
mops, and lunch. 


—Anna Greenleaf - 
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Staff protests patient neglect 


by Dana Priest 


Almost the entire non-administrative staff of Capitola 
Extended Care Hospital staged a protest Monday morning, 
decrying the inadequate care now given to the 91 resident 
patients. The staff is demanding that there be at least five 
more workers for each 24 hour period. ** The maximum time 
each of us can spend with a patient is 35 to 40 minutes a day. 
It takes 45 minutes simply to feed someone who is unable to 
feed themselves. How can we expect to provide adequate 
care, with conditions like this?” 

This demonstration is not a strike, but a work-in, with 
both scheduled and unscheduled employees reporting for 
the same shift. The workers are demonstrating to the 
management what level of care they feel should be given to 
the patients. 

“We do not intend to follow your directions today,”’ said 
staff spokesperson Chuck Hahn to the director of the 
hospital, Mr. Jasper. **We feel that management is more 
concerned with attempting to minimally meet state require- 
ments, than it is with good patient care.”’ He cited examples: 
A roof that can pass the inspection of State officials but 
cannot hold back the rain. Equipment and supplies that 
appear adequate only on paper. Staffing that meets the state 
requirements but not the patients’ needs.” 

Capitola Extended Care is operated by Belcor Inc. of 
Fresno, and is one of a chain of such hospitals that includes 
Santa Cruz Care and Guidance. The corporation is one of 
several owned or partially controlled by Clyde Dahlinger 
and other investors (Consolidated Industries, Hylond Cor- 
poration, Health Provider Services). Their facility at Peta- 
luma had its Medi-Cal certification taken away by the state 
for repeated violations of the State Medical Code. Santa 
Cruz Care and Guidance has had similar violations charged 
against it. 

The Department of Health inspected CEC two weeks 
ago. They found that although the staffing did meet the 2.8 
daily hours of care required for each patient, they stated 


that this was not enough to provide patients with adequate 
care. Part of this is because of the conditions of the patients 
at CEC: 22 need complete assistance in feeding. cleaning. 
etc. Another 24 require substantial assistance in these 
areas, 

In a Statement of Deficiencies, the Department of Health 
listed the following inadequacies: Two patients were isola- 
ted with staph infections, 7 had wet beds, and 6 patients had 
infected areas needing special treatment or care. 

During another inspection later that week, the staffing 
was found to be insufficient. Furthermore, aseptic and 
isolation procedurts were not being followed. In one 
isolation room, brown plastic bags were found on the floor 
and the waste paper basket in the bathroom was overflow- 
ing. 

The report contended that during a tour of the hospital, 
they found no wash cloths, and an insufficient number of 
diapers, pillows and cases. and sheepskins for bed sores. 


L’ Oustalou 


lunch: Tuesday-Friday 


Boulangerie Featuring: 
Pirozhky 
Croissants 
‘Baguettes 
Pate 


BOULANGERIE AND RESTAURANT 
118 Locust Street, Santa Cruz 423/5600 


dinner: Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 


Tortes, Cakes, and other fine pastries 


Wednesday Night Special: Spaghetti Dinner $5.00 


Seven patients were found lying in wet beds, and call cords 
were not easy for the patients to reach. > 
The press was not allowed to enter the hospital during the 
demonstration. This reporter was able to enter the building 
as a friend of a patient's daughter. 
In her mother’s bathroom the waste basket was overflow- 


ing with at least twice as many wet pampers as it could hold.. 
_ The laundryroom was in a similar state. 


Once outside again the daughter explained that everyday 


she comes to give her mother her three meals. “I don’t go to_ 


visit, I go to make sure she’s dry and to feed her.”* But about 
a week ago she was told by the administration that she could 


only come during visiting hours. “The staff doesn’t think I'm. 


interfering,” she said. ‘* They think I’m a big help. I’ve seen 
tears in a girl’s eyes because she couldn’t find time to give 
adequate care to the patients. The ones that are here are 
doing a gorgeous job, but the hospital is understaffed and 
they're not paying enough wages to keep people here.” 

Wages are another concern to the workers at CEC. As 
members of Local 250 of the Hospital and Institutional 
Workers Union, they have taken legal action against the 
Belcor corporation. They say that Belcor Inc. refused to 
pass on an increase in wages from money given to the 
hospital by a special increase of Medi-Cal reimbursements. 
This additional income was to be used only for wage 
increases to non-administrative workers. 


Jim McCormick, organizer of Local 250, says “We are 


having a problem with a 90 day turnover trend.” After 90 
days the hospital is required to give certification classes to 
workers who have been there for up to 90 days. Medi-Cal 
pays for this unless the worker is laid-off before 90 days, in 
which case the alloted money goes to the hospital. McCor- 
mick says that 15 unjustified terminations have occured in 
the last three months. 

McCormick has obtained a subpoena which will enable 
him to review the payroll records of the Belcor corporation. 
He said that the investigation may take awhile because it 
involves the payroll of approximately 900 workers in the 
nine hospitals owned by the corporation. But he commented 
that “wages are so low, they can’t possibly be meeting the 
labor contract pay increase and at the same time the medical 


.paymenis increase to patients.” 


When questioned about their earnings, one nurse's aide 
said that after two and a half years at CEC she is receiving 
$3.47 an hour, just 22¢ over the starting pay for a nurse’s 
assistant now. 

Among the supporters at Monday's walk-in were the 
Grey Panthers. the Westside Neighbors, a group of staff 
from Santa Cruz Care and Guidance, and a 90-year-old 
patient Edna Street, who joined the supporters’ picket line 
in her wheelchair. “I’m all for it!” she declared. **They are 
underpaid and overworked but they are simply lovely 
people.” 


Explosion, fire destroy Matrix building 


In a freak flash fire Friday night/Saturday morning, 
another mainstay of the women’s community in Santa Cruz 
suffered severe damage. Matrix, according to Clare Moore 
of the feminist newspaper collective, lost everything except 
one filing cabinet and back issues to flames which ignited in 
a “flash of blue.” 

‘‘He must have really stepped on the gas to have done it,” 
said William Schuette, Chief Supervising Officer of the 
Santa Cruz Fire Department, referring to the young driver 
whose parking lot collision with the building at 123 Pearl 
Alley allegedly began the strange chain of Saturday morn- 
ing events. “The wall of the building was not shattered or 
broken, but a section of wall actually moved,” he explained. 
This apparently occurred when the car hit the gas meter in 
front of the wall. 

The main gas channel under the pavement was presum- 
ably broken on impact and gas leaked upwards “‘at capacity,” 
according to SCFD reports. Had the wall not been moved, 
the gas could probably have escaped without doing harm. 
“There was air space created, allowing gas to enter the 
building,’ said Schuette. 

Schuette also explained that in the way the fire is believed 
to have started, a definite ratio of gas to air is necessary: 
more or less gas in the air would not have ignited. There is a 
question as to whether the building could have been 
ventilated to avoid this critical ratio: SCFD reports state 


that ventilation of the building had been planned when the 
blue flash, said to have been ignited by a pilot light, set the 
mezzanine ablaze. 

The fire was contained within 3-5 minutes after it had 
begun, before flame damage had spread beyond the area 
used by the Matrix collective. Heat and water damage 
ruined almost all of the books in Interconnections’ ground- 
floor section of the building. The woman-owned kite shop 
sharing that level, the only unit of the three to be insured, 
also sustained damage. 

According to Schuette, the engines and hoses that had 
stood waiting well before the possibly-preventable ignition, 
saved adjoining buildings that would probably have lost 
‘hundreds of thousands of dollars” in damage. 

Captain Nagel SCFD, called the incident “one in a 
million.” ‘“We’ve had cars hit gas meters before, and shear 
them off, but never to that extent—so that it moves a wall. 
That kind of thing just doesn’t happen,”’ Nagel said, and 

paused. “‘Very often. 

Persons interested in helping Matrix and the other 
stricken businesses should call the Matrix collective and 
Shellie’s Too, where fund-raisers are planned. The col- 
lective’s work on Women’s Yellow Pages, already hurt by 
the Prop. 13 funding runaround. was drastically set back by 
the fire. ““Mostly,”” says Clare Moore, “ what we’re gonna 


need is money.” —Anna Greenleaf 
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READERS OF THE WORLD UNITE! 


We’re having a courtyard Book Clearance Sale! 


THIS SATURDAY, APRIL 28, FROM 10 am—3 pm. 
ALL BOOKS—HARDBACKS & PAPERBACKS—$1.99 A POUND! 


(some of the proceeds from this sale will 
be donated to help Interconnections re- 
cover from their fire.) 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall, Santa Cruz, 423/0900 
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Bar rumble 


SF cops charged in attack on lesbians 


By Anna Greenleaf 


When a gang of ten to fifteen men forced entry into a 
lesbian bar, assaulting the owner and a friend, the women 
called the police. ‘““We are the police,”’ they were told, “and 
we can do anything we Goddamn well please.’”’ When 
officers arrived, the intruders were apparently proven right: 
the responding officers, after a whispered conversation with 
one of the attackers, left the scene. The attackers and their 
parts then left. No arrests were made. 


They were rowdy and 
drunken, shouting, “‘Let’s 
get the dykes.’ 


The bar was Peg’s Place a popular lesbian establishment 
ig San Francisco’s Richmond district. Alene Levine, a 
medical school applicant, was working the door that night, 
March 31, when a woman entered the bar, saying that a 
number of loud, disorderly men were coming up the street 
carrying beer bottles. Witnesses near the bar reported that 
the men had disembarked from a motorized cable car. They 
were rowdy and drunken, shouting:“‘Let’s go to Peg’s. Let’s 
get the dykes.” 

Levine told them they could not come in with bottles. A 
big, bearded man, later identified as narcotics officer Daniel 
Marr, became the spokesperson for the group. He said that 
he and his friends would leave the bottles outside. Levine, 
then informed them that they were too drunk to come in. The 
men claimed,they were police and could “‘do anything,” but 
Levine managed to block their entry and lock the door. 
Bartender Kitty Stevens had summoned the police by this 
time, both by alarm buzzer and telephone. 

Women’s voices were then heard outside, and Levine, 
fearing they would be attacked, opened the door. Michael 
Kelly, recently assigned to the vice squad, and Kevin 
Guerine, a civilian, stormed in through the door. Erlinda 
Symaco, owner of Peg’s Place, asked for their ident- 
ification. Kelly proferred his driver’s license and Symaco 
bent over the pool table to look at it. A customer shouted 
“the police are here” and Kelly lunged suddenly at Symaco. 
He knocked her to the floor and put her in a headlock. 
Levine attempted to help Symaco with it. Guerine had a cue 
stick and was trying to hit Symaco with it. Guerine then 
struck Levine in the head. 

When the police arrived and Offers Woo and Stewart 
began to break things up, Kelly claimed the women had 
been trying to beat him up. Levine told Syamco and Woo 
that Marr had started the trouble. 

It became clear that the responding officers were pro- 
ceeding in a very irregular way. Woo turned his back on Marr 
and walked out; Marr followed, but first punched Levine in 
the chest and said,‘‘I’m not going to forget you. I’m gonna 
get you.”’ He kicked back the bar’s swinging door, trapping 
Symaco’s arm. 

The Chronicle accounts of the event were confused: Lieut- 
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ent Philpott of the vice squad claimed that “It was difficult 
to determine who were the aggressors,” adding that ‘“No- 
body got badly hurt,” and “‘To be honest, I think the guys got 
the worst of it.” (S.F. Chronicle, April 1). 

Just such a dismissal of the attack was feared by Tom 
Steel, attorney for Levine. :“‘To us, it’s a very serious 
matter. We feel that unless we ask the DA to file charges, 
the whole matter will be swept under the rug.” In the S. F. 
Sentinel, a respected gay community newspaper, Steel 
explained that “Our general impression was that they 
(Officers Woo and Stewart) knew that they were respond- 
ing to a call that involved police.” (SF Sentinel, Apr. 6) 

Further questions concerning the irregular procedure of 
the responding officers were posed by the Alice B.Toklas 
Democratic Club: why no arrest were made, and Marr 
allowed to disappear; why the officers did not answer the 
bartender’s “burglary in progress” alarm with drawn guns, 
as is the usual practice; why officer Woo turned his back on 
a suspect who had been violent and had used abusive 
language to an officer; why names and statements were not 


taken from witnesses; and why the victims were not offered 
medical attention. 

Although police refused to let Steel have a copy of the 
incident report, or to see the statements of the men involved, 
both Police Chief Charles Gain and Mayor Dianne Fein- 


stein called for an “expeditious and thorough’’ invest- 
igation, placing the matter in the hands of SFPD’s Internal 
Affairs Bureau. 

But the harassment was not over for Peg’s Place, or the 
women involved. % 

Levine’s unlisted phone number is known only to a few 
close friends, but it appeared on the police report. She began 
to receive telephone calls threatening her if she pursued the 
case, and urging her to let the matter drop. 

The evening following the original incident, the day the 
SF Chronicle had printed a strangely incoherent and jocose 
article characterizing the incident as part of a fun-loving 
bachelor party, a man appeared at Peg’s. He asked the 
doorperson “‘Is this Peg’s Place?,”’ walked into the back bar 
and punched a woman in the face. He refused to leave until 
police were called. When officers finally arrived, Woo was 


"COOPERATIVE EDUCATION “~<e 


NAPA STATE HOSPITAL 


six staff psychologists will discuss the NAPA 
STATE HOSPITAL INTERNSHIP, mental health 
systems, problems, etc., APRIL 27, KERR HALL 


from 11 to 1 in room 212 
COME IN AND TALK WITH US. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, 140 CENTRAL SERVICES. 


again among them. After persuading the assaulted woman 
not to press charges, a witness relates that Woo threatened 
Symaco: “I’m going to close you down.” He said, “Every 
night I have to come here and break up a fight because a man 
is in here.’ Witnesses say that at least 20% of the bar’s 
patrons that night were men. 

Nearly two weeks later, the office of San Francisco 
District Attrney conducted ‘‘a lengthy independent invest- 
igation” (SF Sentinel, Apr. 20). The result was two counts 
of battery against Marr and Guerine for their attacks on 
Alene Levine, and one each for disturbing the peace. 
Michael Kelly, accused by witnesses of attacking Erlinda 
Symaco, has not yet been charged, but investigation 
continues into his participation in the incident. 

‘*As a result of our independent investigation of the inci- 
dent,” S.F. District Attorney Joe Freitas said in last Friday’s 
SF Sentinel, ‘“‘we are satisfied that the conduct of the 
persons named in the complaint was unprovoked and 
unjustified.” The DA, who expressed his belief that “A 
police officer who violates the law is entitled to no 
preferential or special treatment,” was not pleased with the 
internal investigation. He said that several persons who the 


' police had not questioned, plus the physician of one of the 


victims, had to be consulted before adequate inform- 
ation was obtained for his office to act. 

Police Chief Gain, commenting on the charges, said that 
“based upon evidence presented, I feel that the filing of 
criminal charges is appropriate.”’ Gain is also charging 
Marr with several violations of Department regulations, 
including “unofficerlike conduct and untruthfulness in 
answering his superiors’ questions.” Marr and Kelly have 
been relegated to desk jobs until disciplinary hearings are 
held, the only legal hurdle that prevented the police chief 
from suspending Marr when the DA’s report came to light. 


‘We are the police, 
we can do anything we 
God-damn well please.’’ 


A possible sidelight to Marr’s performance of his duty 
came to light when attorney Steel reported that the San 
Francisco chapter of the NAACP had contacted him. A 
policeperson matching the narcotics officer’s description is 
sought by the black civil rights group for the beating of a 
pregnant black woman. 

San Francisco’s gay community, shaken by violent 
attacks in the streets, and insinuative attacks on its right to 
exist (Cf. Charles McCabe’s column, SF Chronicle, Apr. 
3) is fighting back with articulate words and firm facts. But, 
as a San Francisco citizen comments in the SF Sentinel, 
increasing numbers of gay people see the need to arm 
themselves with more immediate weapons, when the police, 
who fail too often to protect citizens’ safety, seem instead to 
follow a strategy of harassment. 


SC Women Against Rape 


Support, alternatives for rape victims 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


When talking about rape and harrassment of women in 
Santa Cruz, one doesn’t get very far without the name of 
Edmund Kemper being mentioned at least once. Kemper 
was the notorious murderer who in 1973 terrorized hitch- 
hiking women in Santa Cruz for months before turning 
himself in. 

Out of Kemper’s attacks and the increasing awareness 
and numbers of rapes nationwide grew a local organization 
called Santa Cruz Women Against Rape (WAR). This 
group of 5-12 women work as a collective to provide the 
Rape Line (426-RAPE) for women who have been assaulted. 
and also conduct educational workshops and programs for 
women. 

According to Deanne, a member of WAR who asked that 
her last name not be used, the group began with a few 
women who were all taking the same research class at 
UCSC. “One day we just realized that most of us had been 
harrassed if not assaulted in our lives. It was happening to 
most women and nothing was being done about it,” she said. 

The group’s first action was to set up the Rape Line, 
which provides 24 hour emergency service for rape or 
harrassment victims. The primary purpose of the line, and 
the group, is to offer alternatives to the criminal justice 
system which WAR feels is ‘ineffective, unresponsive, 
sexist, and racist.” 

The WAR attitude towards the criminal justice system is 
what sets them apart from most anti-rape groups in 
existence.*Their main gripes with the system lie in what the 
group feels is the inhumane treatment of rape victims. ‘I 
don’t think they (the police) understand what’s going on 
from a human’s point of view,” stated Gail, another member 
of WAR. “It’s really humiliating.” 

*“The.criminal justice system takes away women’s power,” 
Deanne concurs. “It’s a continuation of the rape.” When a 
woman reports a rape to the police, she explains, they 
(police) decide if they have enough evidence for a case. 
Then they decide if they can arrest the man and the DA 
decides if it should go to court. The defense attorney plea 

. bargains, then the judge decides how the rapist will be 
punished. The women takes a passive role as State’s witness 
through the whole process. ** All the decisions are no longer 
in the woman’s hands,”’ she states. 


“One day we just realized 
that most of us had been 
harrassed if not assaulted 
in our lives.’ 


Santa Cruz Police Sergeant Bert Witte agrees with some 
of the criticisms of the criminal justice system but states, 
“Things are getting better, times have changed. We (the 
police) have one part to do (in the criminal justice system). 
Hopefully we do it right. We're getting more professional. 
Officers are trained for the job. More women are being 
brought in, not just because they're cops, but because 
they're women.” 

Witte feels that the changes in the Department's approach 
to rape have occurred because attitudes toward rape in 

. general have changed. “In the past, a rape victim has felt 


EAS, 


stigmitized. They felt like they've done something wrong 
because they’ve been raped. The victim felt guilty for being 
a victim.” Witte says that the department now concentrates 
more on helping the victim along with apprehending the 
assailant. 

Although Witte believes that the Police Department has 
made great improvements in its sensitivity towards rape 
victims, he doesn’t think that the criminal justice system as a 
whole has gotten more compassionate. ‘‘The defense 
attorney is there to do a job and he doesn’t care how he gets 
the job done.” 

Even with improved police handling of rape cases, WAR 
is still an outspoken critic of the whole criminal justice 
system. One of the problems that the group has with the 
process is the failure of jails to rehabilitate those convicted. 
“It is true that the conviction rate for rapists is very low,” a 
“Letter to the Anti-Rape Movement” written by members 
of WAR states. ‘‘We abhor the reasons for this low 
conviction rate, but that doesn’t mean we should work for a 
high conviction rate.” 

The WAR letter condemns prisons as ‘incapable of 
changing rapists. Male sex roles, violence, and power 


relations which lead to rape in the first place, are strongly 
reinforced within prisons. Men getting out of prison have not 
learned new ways of relating to women, and haven't 
developed an analysis of why they rape or how to change. It 
is likely that they will rape again.” 

WAR doesn’t actively discourage victims from going to 
the police after they've been attacked, but they do tell them 
exactly what they will have to go through if they decide to 
take this approach. “We tell the women, ‘if you go to the 
police, this is what will happen...the conviction rate for 
rapists is low and jail doesn’t work anyway.’ We don’t work 
with the police, we work with the woman,” Gail said. 

The options which are offered to the victims by WAR go 
anywhere from just talking to and supporting women, to 
actually helping the women form a group that will go with 
the victim to confront the rapist. 

WAR has found the confrontation approach to the 
problem very effective. What the process entails is a victim 
getting together with a group of women and going to the 
rapist, allowing the woman to tell the man what he has done 
to her without her being afraid. “It allows the woman to say 
‘yes, I'm angry and yes, I’m not going to let you do it 
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anymore,’ Deanne says. Of course, this process is feasible 
only if the woman knows who her assailant is, but ‘most 
women know the men who rape them, at least a little.” 

Deanne believes the confrontation process is effective for 
several reasons. ‘One, it is doing something that the woman 
can control; two, it lets the man know he is no longer 
anonymous and that she is not ashamed of what happened 
and will not tolerate his behavior and; three, it lets him know 
that he’s responsible for what he’s done.”’ 


“The criminal justice sys- 
tem takes away women’s 
power. It’s a continuation 
of the rape.”” 


The first confrontation WAR helped organize involved a 
man who had been picking up women hitchhikers and 
harassing them. The women found out who the man was and 
went to his job site to confront him. ‘His lawyer said later 
that being confronted was the most powerful thing that 
happened,” Deanne said. WAR has not recieved a complaint 
about this man since the confrontation which took place 
several years ago. 

The members of WAR see the act of rape not as a sexual 
act, but as one in which the man feels he must exert power 
over another human being, more likely than not, a woman. 
Within the confines of the criminal justice system, the rapist 
spends his energy combating the system and never actually 
faces up to the fact that he has physically and mentally 
injured another person. ‘‘He goes through the process 
denying doing anything wrong,’ Deanne said. “After 
awhile he’s got to believe that he didn’t do anything wrong. 
It’s Him vs. The System instead of him coming to terms with 
his behavior as being harmful.” 

The main point the members of WAR try to get across to 
women through their educational programs is that women 
have the right to control their own lives and that rape is a 
violation of that right. ‘**We’ve been pretty well raised not to 
make a scene,” Deanne says about women in general. The 
function of WAR is to “help women gain strength and 
mobility” through self defense programs, and “helping 
women realize that they have power.” 

WAR prints up description lists every so often to warn 
women about the men they’ve heard about who have 
assaulted or harrasses women. The members of WAR are 
also available for speaking engagements and are always 
looking for new members. WAR believes that rape is a 
social problem that must be dealt with on acommunity level 
which in turn, they hope, will eventually transform society’s 
attitudes so that people like Kemper and the many not-so- 
spectacular woman-terrorizers will no longer feel like they 
have to overpower women in order to establish their 
dominance. 

‘We are a political group that focuses on the issue of rape 
and violence against women, and that is working towards 
the long range goal of a radical transformation of the very 
basis of our society,” the WAR letter states. *We do not believe 
that rape can end within the present capitalist, racist, and 
sexist structures of our society. The fight against rape must 
be waged simultaneously with the fight against all other 
forms of oppression.” 
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in the endless battle 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


“God's coming in five minutes.” We'd already been 
waiting for God for an hour and a half. The mood was not 
nice. God wasn’t going to find this crowd nearly as receptive 
as those he finds at the Republican fund-raising dinners of 


which he is so fond. 


It wasn’t only because God was so late that the crowd 
disliked him. They’d read enough about him to know that he 
wasn't the type of person that could be trusted to help them 
overthrow the capitalist system in America. Because of this, 
they didn’t like him. But the delay didn’t help much. 

“Where is the baby-faced facist?” asked one student who 
had been around. * Yeah, where is the sleazy bastard?” said 
another. 

While God was busy being late, all of his PR people were 
making sure that God's visit with the students would be 
sufficiently publicized so that it would seem that God really 
cares about what’s going on at our state’s universities. 

But the students wouldn’t fall for it. 

**Uh-huh!”’ they said. ‘‘We’re not going to be filmed with 
God! We were told that this would just be an intimate group 
of 10 people who would converse. with the Lieutenant 
Governor. What is all this PR/media event bull-shit?! You 
bring one camera in there, just one, and we're leaving!”’ 

The PR people were shocked. ‘‘Look. All we wanted was 
for the cameras to get about a 30 second shot of the Lt. Gov. 
with the students. You know, David with Goliath. The 
students with the Lieutenant Governor talking about the 
problems of UCSC,” they said. 

“The problems!” The students were outraged. “* David 
and Goliath! Forget it! ] wouldn't be caught dead standing 
next to that guy on TV! I might if it were Jerry Brown, but 
God/Goliath?! NO WAY!” 

Silly students, the PR people thought. 

‘**“Now don't get conspiratorial about it.” the University 
relations man warned. Another representative from the big 
U was incensed by the whole scene. He said that the 
meeting was meant to be a media event all along. He thought 
the students were being naive. “Do you really think the Lt. 
Governor has a burning desire to talk to students?” he yelled 
with-his eyes bulging out. Maybe he was receiving some sort 
of commission for getting UCSC into the news. We are 
having enrollment problems, you know. 

After hours of stifled. uncomfortable negotiations be- 
tween the warring parties, after the students had a long 


debate with a TV cameraman on the politics of objective 
journalism, it was decided that no cameras would be 


. allowed in the meeting place. 


David had won round one. 

Then God appeared on the scene. He drove up in his mid- 
sized black car (These people don’t drive big cars anymore. 
There’s a gas shortage, you know). He stepped out in his 
dark blue pin-stripe suit with every hair in its perfect place 
and his blue eyes dull with the anticipation of another battle 
with the Davids. 

God was surrounded by press people. The cameras 
clicked and whirled. God stared at his interviewer. His 
infamous blue eyes looked down at the interviewer, through 
the interviewer, deep inside the interviewer to show that he 
was not a crook. He didn’t have trapped-rat eyes like Nixon, 
how could he be? 


oto credit: David Harrison 

The interviewer was not convinced. 

Neither were the Labor Study groupies who waved UF W 
flags behind God while he was being filmed. They weren't 
ashamed of being filmed with God. In fact, they were 
pleased about it. ‘* Viva, viva!’’ they shouted. ‘**UC out of 
South Africa! Viva los trabajadores!”’ 

“Save your breath,” said. one cynical David. “He 
probably doesn’t understand Spanish.”’ 

As soon as the camera was turned off, the groupies 
calmed down. What’t the use of being obnoxious if no one is 
watching? 

The crowd moved from the waiting place and the Davids 
and Goliath retreated to the meeting place. The TV people 
grudgingly stayed outside with their cameras. 

The scene was set. The division between the warring 
parties was obvious. God sat in the chair in the far corner. 
He was Goliath and he faced the many Davids who were 
filling their slings with facts and emotions. The battle began. 


The inevitable forces meet 


| asked my first question. South Africa. God answered. 
He looked me straight in the eyes as he had done with the 
interviewer. God's own blue eyes. I looked straight back at 
him. My own brown eyes. The words came out, more words 
came out. The blue eyes continued to stare at the un 
wavering brown eyes who were willing to put up a fight in 
this stare-down. The words faded out, the bodies and faced 
disappeared for the. brown eyes. All that was left were the 
cold blue eyes staring down at the brown eyes and the 
determined brown eyes staring right back. 

The brown eyes had read stories about the blue eyes. 
They had read how the blue eyes would stare unerringly at 
its victim while the person behind them made shady deals. 

The eyes continued to stare. The blue eyes looked away 
first. The brown eyes danced in celebration. 

David had won round two. 

God played the part perfectly. °*My stand has been all 
along...obviously I believe in more student participation or 
else I wouldn't be here...believe me, no one is more 
receptive...I support... do not support...] favor...1 do not 
favor...we must look at what's best for everybody...nobod\ 
would take my vote for granted...” 

“If you look at it from the standpoint of a Regent...” God 
scratched his head making sure not to displace any of his 
carefully situated pieces of hair. ““blub, blub, blub... And 
furthermore..." God took a deep breath and held the air 
inside his mouth allowing his cheeks to fill up. He let the air 
out. 


eohe was not a crook. 
He didn’t have trapped-rat 
eyes like Nixon, how could 
he be? 


Nuclear power, South Africa. declining numbers in 
minorities at UCSC, mechanization, farm workers... The 
Davids used their facts to argue for humanity. morality. 
compassion and honesty. Goliath used his facts to argue for 
economic stability, profits, and the welfare of all people (as 
long as it doesn’t hurt the pocket-book too much). 

Each side felt they were perfectly right. Each side had 
learned .and interpreted the facts for their own purposes. 
They felt justified in their opinions. 

The brown eyes sadly realized that the whole conver 
sation was inevitable. The PR man was right; the students 
had been naive. But then, so had God. 

Round three was a draw. 


THE BX ALL-STARS 


Casually attired in sunglasses, sweat pants. jogging shorts, baseball hats & helmets. visors. Socks. 
pe shorts, t-shirts, undershirts, kung fu shoes, whistles, bowlers, all-stars and other athletic 
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Curb; a tough cookie. 


by Dan Pulcrano 


Lieutenant Governor Mike Curb visited UCSC Friday 


afternoon as UC regent seeking “student input.”’ His hour 
long session with about 50 students in the Stevensen 
Fireside Lounge was dominated by lively, sometimes 
heated, exchanges on three highly-charged issues: South 
Africa, nuclear weapons, and the farmworkers. 

Curb found himself in the uncomfortable position of 
defending regent investments in South Africa, UC ties to the 
Lawrence-Livermore nuclear labs, and his decision to send 
Highway Patrol units to the site of a strike by the United 
Farm Workers (UFW). 

Curb was apparently unfazed by it all. He fielded 
questions, debated issues, and defended established inter- 
ests without letting his composure slip. When it was over, he 
took two blasts of Binaca and said he enjoyed the meeting, 
which he felt was “very healthy.” 


Mike Curb is perfectly packaged media candidate: 
young, smooth and slick. A Republican, Curb is a former 


When it was over, he took 
two blasts of Binaca and 
said he enjoyed the meet- 
ing, which he felt was 
“very healthy.” 


recording industry executive, and a self-made millionaire. 
He runs the state when Jerry Brown’s away, and could very 
well be our next governor. 

Arriving nearly two hours past schedule, Curb was 
intercepted by reporters, including a San Francisco tele- 
vision crew that insisted the meeting with students was ‘“‘a 
media event.” The Lieutenant Governor was interviewed 
by the TV crew (which was banned from the meeting at the 
request of students and University officials) in the Stev- 
enson College courtyard against a backdrop of home-made 
UFW flags held bymembers of UCSC’s Labor Study 
Group. 

Curb told the television interviewer that his relationship 
with Governor Brown was improving in the aftermath of 
their appointment war, though he added that he would 
continue to make appointments in the governor’s absence 
“from time to time.” 

He then traversed the college courtyard amid chants of 
“Viva, Viva,”’ and “UC out of South Africa.” Once inside 
the Fireside Lounge, Curb began answering the barrage of 
student questions. 

On the subject of post-Prop 13 budget cuts, he expressed 
hope that “‘affirmative action will not be negatively impact- 
ed.” Asked where he thought the cuts would come from, 
Curb responded, “I do not believe it will involve closing 
down campuses. I think the only way to make, cuts are 
across the board. To cut individual programs would be very 
detrimental.” 

In response to a student’s question about University 
investments in corporations doing business with South 
Africa, Curb said that he wasn’t convinced that the best way 
to deal with the situation was “picking up your marbles and 
going home.” He noted that progress in South Africa was 
being made, and it could possibly be furthered if the 
University retained investments there. Curb told students 
that his entertainment firm had done business with South 
Africa by sending black entertainers there. 

“I’m always going to be pressing for change in South 
Africa, but Lm going to be doing it in the way I see fit. I’m 
here to get your point of view and I might surprise you with 
how I vote (as a regent).” Curb said. 

Curb clashed with students on the issue of the Univer- 
sity’s management of the nuclear weapons research facility 
at Lawrence-Livermore. Students felt that the University 
should either end its involvement with the nuclear labs, or 
use its influence to at least convert them to peaceful uses. 
Curb, on the other hand, said, “I haven’t seen the overriding 
argument that would lead me to believe that we should 
unequivically sever (our ties with)...those labs.”’ 

He also made it clear that nuclear warfare was a matter 
best left to the federal government. “I don’t think it’s 


proper...to be making a decision that will affect SALT,” 
Curb believes. “For us to say that we’re going to unilaterally 
stop all testing when we’re not certain of the consequences 
in terms of the balance of the free world. None of you have 
been to the Soviet Union and I have. I spent a month over 
there. I’m, I think, alittle more aware than some of you are. I 
don’t think that it’s proper for us to unilaterally make a 
decision that we’re going to stop any kind of testing, unless 
both sides agree,” 

During one of the few times when discussion turned to 
UCSC issues,.Curb said of the alternative education 
“T think it’s been strong. And I think it’s a good campus. I 
a high regard for it and I’ve said that publicly.” With that, 
the subject turned to UC’s role in agricultural mechan- 
ization and the plight of the square tomato. 

Curb subsequently engaged in a round of one-upmanship 
with student Mark Epstein, who put forth the argument that 
mechanization resulted in the loss of jobs for agricultural 


workers. “In this area you’re wrong,” Curb shot back. “I’ve — 


been studying it for two years,” said Epstein of his 


. credentials. "Well, you'd better change your books because 


I’ve studied this for many years,” Curb said. “The mechaniza- 

_tion of the tomato (canning) industry has created substantially 
more jobs than it destroyed.” Also on the subject of 
tomatoes, Curb said, “I’m just glad they aren’t being thrown 
at me.” . 

Curb stayed much longer with the students than he had 
planned, cancelling a tour of the Oakes Science Center and 
the campus marine biology facility. He finally yielded to the 
repeated urgings of his advance men to end the discussion. 
“I was hoping we’d end on something better than Diablo 
Canyon,” remarked Curb in reference to the nuclear plant 

‘being built near a reported earthquake fault. This was 
another issue on which he. refused to take a stand. He 
continued to talk with students and reporters after the 


meeting until his aides finally whisked him away to his next - 


stop: a dinner in San Jose. . 

Curb said nothing that would have changed the minds of 
the students and activists who make their views known to 
California’s second highest official. For Curb, however, the 
memory of an hour spent in a debate with dozens of Santa 
Cruz students will surely last. j 
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Elisberg 
knocks 
nukes 


by Patrick Twohy 


Activist Daniel Ellsberg spoke to a capacity crowd at 
Cowell College last Tuesday about the dangers of nuclear 
proliferation and what can be done about it. Ellsberg spoke 
for one and a half hours, using anecdotes and facts to 
illustrate how civil disobedience can be useful in the fight 
against nukes. 

Ellsberg made it clear that no phase of nuclear research or 
production is safe. Quoting often from the New York Times, 
Ellsberg cited numerous cases in which nuclear power and 
research had been harmful to the surrounding population. In . 


one example, he said that cases of testicle cancer in men are z 
140 times higher in Denver, which is 16 miles downwind g 
from the Rocky Flat nuclear research facility, than in the § 
rest of the male population. The UC Nuclear Weapon & & 
Conversion Project (UCNWCP) adds that the incidences K 
of many other kinds of cancer are higher in the Denver area g 8 
as well. = 


Ellsberg stressed however, that nuclear energy is not the 
greatest threat. Nuclear weapons are more serious danger. 
He illustrated his point with several examples, including 
one in which a B-52 bomber loaded with four 24 megaton 
bombs crashed in North Carolina. During the crash, which 
took place in the early ’60s, five of the six safety systems, 
which prevent the bombs trom exploding, accidentally 
failed. Ellsberg explained that one 24 megaton bomb equals 
the explosive capacity of all the bombs dropped by both 
sides during WW II, including the 2 nuclear bombs dropped 
on Japan. “‘There is no we against they, we’re all in this ark 
together,” Ellsberg said. 

Nuclear weapons have been a threat to the world’s safety 
ever since the first bombs were dropped on Japan in 1945. 


Until the early ’60s, Ellsberg claims that this threat came _ 


solely from the possibility of indiscriminate American use 
of nuclear warheads. ‘“‘There was never even the slightest 
possibility of Russian attack prior to .at least 1962.” 
Ellsberg stated that formerly classified documents show 
that the Soviet Union had only four nuclear warheads 
before 1962, Presidents Kennedy and Eisenhower, however, 
based much of their foreign policy statements on the 
supposed nuclear threat from the USSR. Both presidents 
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Daniel Ellsberg at recent SF anti-nuke rally 


claimed that the Soviets had between 150 and 1,000 
nuclear warheads. 

The use of nuclear weapons was last seriously considered 
during the Vietnam War. Ellsberg said that both Haldeman 
and Nixon, in their memoirs, mention that in November, 
1969, the North Vietnamese were threatened with the 
bomb. The November Ultimatum was not protested by any 
of America’s allies because none of them knew about it. 
Ellsberg believes that only popular activism against the war 
prevented Nixon from carrying out his threat. 

Ellsberg has changed his opinion about the effectiveness 
of civil disobedience during the war..At the time of the 
protests, he felt they were-doing little to change the war. He 
now feels that it had a dramatic effect on the protection of 
the world’s welfare. 

Ellsberg’s most telling point was that people in peaceful 
protest are a very powerful force. “The Ghandian approach, 
withdrawing support (for things we don’t like), is the kind of 
power which can lead to success, and I think that sia 
else will succeed.” 

Ellsberg’s conclusion was met with a standing ovation. 
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ORGANIZE 
Students develop 
alternative housing 


People’s Alternative Dwellings (PAD) is working toward 
student control of some housing space. A student directed 
seminar was initiated this quarter for this purpose: “Creating a 
Campus Housing Alternative: Student Cooperatives” (En 
vironmental Studies 42E). The class is now working as a 
team to set up an intelligent student-run housing co-op on 
campus. In addition to pursuing this main objective. topics 
of study include: cooperative ideology, types of co-ops. why 
some co-ops fail, and theories of cooperation and group 
interaction. Before the Student Co-op can be set up as a 
non-profit corporation, its legal and structural organization 
must be clarified. 

PAD was conceived a year and a half ago by a group of 
environmental studies students after someone remarked 
that there is no student housing co-op in Santa Cruz. After a 
year and a half of sometimes fruitless negotiations. this 
small group gained some attention from a few administrators. 
Three of these organizers (Anthony Kuhns, Mark Lipson. 
and Leo Frishberg) now lead the cooperative class. 

One goal of the negotiations is to have a separate block 
contract for all co-op members; but because of time 
limitations, the first members will live under individual 
contracts negotiated by PAD. Negotiations aren't close to 
being finalized yet; issues such as where the housing will be 
still remain unsolved. But regardless of where it is, the co-op 
will have as much control over its environment as possible. 

The project currently taking up most of the attention of 
the class, outside of negotiations and structure, is the up- 
coming conference of the North American Student Cooper- 
ative Organization (NASCO) at UCSC May 12 and 13. 
Following the conference will be a week-long information 
and entertainment fair. Each of the eight colleges will enjoy 
a visit from PAD and minstrels. In addition, on May |4 
there will be a day-long symposium featuring Stuart Cole. 
director of NASCO, and members of the various cooperatiy¢ 
organizations in the Monterey Bay area. 

—H. James Dwan 
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Chicanos protest enrollment declines 


Ah, lunch hour. This promised to be a period of relief for 
UC President David Saxon and eight visiting regents. They 
had already had a long day of defending the role of UC in 
several areas, including South African investments and 
nuclear research. Any hopes of an uninterrupted investi- 
gation of Saga’s finest were soon dashed however when a 
group of Chicano students summoned Saxon from his lunch 
to protest a decline in Chicano enrollments at UCSC. 

While Saxon looked on, the spokesperson for the group 
stated that between 1975 and 1978 there has been a 31 
percent reduction in the number of Chicano staff members, 
a 44 percent decline .in Chicano faculty and a 15 percent 
reduction in Chicano student enrollment. The group con- 
tended that these declines are a result of the administration’s 
inability or unwillingness to promote the development of a 
Chicano presence at UCSC. In particular, Vice Chancellor 
David Tilley was taken to task for his role in selecting a non- 
Chicano EOP director. The group warned that they are 
going to revive a class action suit that charges the University 
with racial discrimination. 

Saxon declared his support and promised to examine the 
information presented to him by the group. Having said that, 
he attempted to return to his cooling lunch. His progress was 
halted however, by the information that the Labor Depart- 
ment had sent a representative on a routine investigation of 
UCSC’s compliance to affirmative action guidelines. That 
investigation resulted in a letter to Chancellor Robert 
Sinsheimer demanding the presentation of a revised Af- 
firmative Action Compliance Program. Saxon was sur- 
prised. He repeated his previous statement and retreated. 

The group then waited for Sinsheimer to come out and 
make a statement. While he gave a rehash of Saxon’s state- 
ment the regents and Saxon dispersed to different class- 
rooms throughout the campus; once again faced with the 


necessity of defending to students the role of UC in non-- 


educational areas. 
—Adam Gardner 


Photographs by Lois Nelson 
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Students 
challenge 
Regents 


by Liz Anthony 


_ Organized to “expose the overwhelmingly corporate orien- 
tation of our state’s law schools,” and to gain support for the 
movements within those schools, a group of UCSC students 
Friday challenged a panel of Regents—Lee Wenzel, De- 
Witt Higgs and William Goodman—who were convened to 
discuss career opportunites. The students focused their 
criticism upon the current curriculum of UC law schools 
and their admissions policies, and the Regents’ handling of 
the Bakke case. 

The student group began by making a statement. They 
expressed concern that the Regents had not addressed 
“what a lot of students on this campus consider to be a 
fundamental issue around right now, i.e. the role of law, 
especially law schools, in serving communities especially 
around affirmative action.” Stressing the fact that “minori- 
ty”’ peoples in a few years will be a majority in California, 
the students claimed that Third World people make nation- 
ally 3% of the doctors and 2% of the lawyers. 

One of the particular policies criticized by the students 
was the lack of courses and programs dealing with the public 
interest. At Hastings Law School, operated by the UC in 
San Francisco, the Public Interest law program was 
recently dismantled. At Boalt Hall in Berkeley for instance, 
there currently are no courses offered dealing with civil 
rights law or housing law. One student commented, ‘“‘it 
would seem that the UC system (in contrast with such 
schools as Harvard) would have interests which are specif- 
ically public... yet there seem to be several specific instances 
where the law schools are not serving the interest of the 
taxpayers.” 

Regent Higgs replied, ‘“‘ Let me give you the facts on life, it 
doesn’t make a blooming bit of difference whether you have 
a course in public law or things of that nature in law 
school...there are about eight basic courses: corporations is 
one of them, tort is another, trial is another...” 

When questioned on the lack of part-time programs in 
any UC law school, given that this void would tend to 
discriminate against working people, a Regent replied, ‘‘I 
think you can hold a full time job and still attend law 
school.” 

Students further criticised the University for its admis- 


sions policies, calling them ‘‘unfair.”’ Statistics were sub-_ 


mitted to back-up this claim. ‘‘At Hastings,” they stated, 
‘Third World students make up 17.5% of the enrolled. At 
UCLA there are 200 minority students out of 1050 (18%) 
in a community which is 60% Third World and this 
‘percentage is dropping after the faculty at UCLA voted 
down the special admissions program.”’ 

UC’s hiring practices were similarly criticized and Boalt 
Hall was pointed to as an example where there are three, 
women and one Black in the faculty—and the most recent 
hiring of a woman was in 1962. 

Much of the debate about admissions centered around the 
Regents’ handling of the Bakke case. Students at the 
discussion argued that the UC mishandled the case, a case 
which led to the US Supreme Court overturning of a UC 
Davis special admissions program. One student pointed out 
that most Third World legal organizations had requested 
that UC not appeal the case to the Supreme Court where it 
was thought that UC would lose the case with devastating 
impact. 

_ ‘I voted to appeal the Bakke case to the Supreme Court 
because I wanted some clarification,’ a Regent.responded. 
“I wanted some rules to guide the dean of admissions...I’m 
not responsible for what the Supreme Court held...” 
Another Regent stated, ‘‘when people say the University 
made a bad case at the trial court my response to them is 
they don’t understand the process of constitutional adjudi- 
cation.” 

It was further argued by UCSC students that to make a 
strong case the Regents should have admitted past discri- 
mination. A student quoted a California Supreme Court 
judge as saying that his court would have ruled differently if 
the Regents had admitted that they have discriminated in 
the past. Regent Goodman replied, ** Why should we have?” 
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NAACP: 


by Cathy Calfo 


Community education, redress of discrimination, and 
affirmative action are all needs presently being addressed 
by the Santa Cruz chapter of the NAACP. Local president, 
Jimmie Griffin, states that the goal of the NAACP is to 
“enhance the political, social, and economic status of 
minority groups.” If issues of discrimination are addressed, 
he explains, “Black people and other minorities will have 
better access to means of social, economic, and political 
change.” 

Locally, the NAACP has worked to bring The Weber 
Case to the attention of the Santa Cruz community. Local 
unions, along with the city council and board of supervisors, 
have been asked to make resolutions on the case in favor of 
affirmative action. 

The case involves Brian Weber, a white steelworker, who 
| is claiming “reverse discrimination.” Weber has filed a suit 
against the United Steelworkers of America and the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation. Last November, the 
US Court of Appeals in New Orleans ruled in favor of 
Weber, and the US Supreme Court has now agreed to hear 
an appeal on that ruling. 

In the April issue of their community newsletter, the 
NAACP warns that, “Unless it can be prevented, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Bakke case will be 
repeated—and its scope greatly extended. The outcome of 
this suit will affect every affirmative action program in 
private industry. And in addition, it has broader implica- 
tions that strike at the most basic rights guaranteed to unions 
by federal law.” 

Community education is provided through the NAACP’s 
SERD (Social and Economic Research and Development) 
project. The project sponsors a variety of workshops and 
forums in the community. During the last year workshops 
were held on “‘After-effects of Bakke,” as well as on job 
forecasting and resume writing. 

The NAACP sponsored public forums prior to both the 
November and March elections this year. At the forums, 
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which drew about 120 people, candidates spoke and ballot 
measures were discussed. Although the NAACP does not 
formally endorse candidates for political offices, explains 
Griffin, ‘“‘we do take stands on local issues which tend to 
affect black people. In November we supported the Rent 
Stabilization Initiative.” 

When asked about the NAACP’s stance on growth 
management, Griffin pointed out that no stand was taken by 
the NAACP on the Greenbelt Initiative. He did, however, 
express some personal reservations about growth manage- 
ment. “Growth management can sometimes act as a formof 
apartheid by forcing low income people out of Santa Cruz 
and back into the ghetto.” 


“Growth management can 
sometimes act as a form of 
apartheid by forcing low 
income people out of 
Santa Cruz and back into 
the ghetto.”’ 


See SS 

Another project administered by SERD is the Redress of 
Discrimination. The project is designed to handle com- 
plaints involving racial and sexual discrimination in areas of 
housing and employment. So far approximately 47 com- 
plaints have been processed. The NAACP attempts to 
handle these complaints directly and according to Griffin, is 
often successful. He explains however, that, “When some- 
thing can’t be handled directly, or at least locally, we 
prepare the complaint for one of the federal agencies which 
deals with equal employment or civil rights. For example, 
with a housing problem we will first go locally to RIMS 
(Rental Information and Mediation Service,) and then, if 
necessary, follow up on the complaint by going through 
HUD (Housing and Urban Development.)”’ 


Growing in Santa Cruz | 


When asked what he considered to be the local NAACP’s 
major accomplishment during the last year, Griffin responded 
that, “‘persistance in working with the county and Cabrillo 
College to come up with affirmative action programs has 
been a significant accomplishment.” 

The Board of Supervisors approved the proposed affirma- 
tive action program for the county last Tuesday, but “public 
input”’ is still being solicited. Griffin stated that although he 
“commends the county” for coming up with the program, he 
believes that a “‘more aggressive”’ stance is still necessary. 

The NAACPis now researching the county figures which 
show a Black population of only .07 percent. Griffin 
suggests that there may be new evidence revealing the 
inaccuracy of this figure. He explains, “the county figure is 
arrived at by counting ‘households’ rather than individuals. 
In a county like Santa Cruz this proves to be far from 
accurate. We are guessing that the real figure may be as high 
as 5.5 percent if we talk about individual people.” 

In accordance with the county’s affirmative action pro- 
gram, adoption of this new figure would imply that the 
county should be employing a 5.5 percent Biack work force, 
rather than the present .07 percent. 

Another NAACP member, 65-year-old Lillian McCoy, 
expresses more general dissatisfaction with the affirmative 
action process. “Affirmative action was originally intended 
to give Blacks a better shot at being part of the community,” 
she explains. ‘‘Now everyone is a minority. I don’t know 
who the majority is anymore. After all our years of fighting, 
we get one position, whites get ten.” 

The NAACP has recently begun efforts to start a chapter 
at UCSC. Griffin points out that the NAACP supports US 
divestment in South Africa and that the issue of UC 
investments should continue to be raised on UC campuses. 

McCoy, however, expressed disillusionment with the 
young today. She says, “We knew all the hypocricies, but 
we thought by educating our children somehow, things 
would get better. The young today get right into the groove. 
They buy their cars and refrigerators, but they forget what’s 
important. They don’t want to give credit where credit is 
due.” 


Peking resident visits UCSC 


Since 1972, UCSC has sent a delegation of students, 
faculty and staff to the People’s Republic of China every 
year. As if to balance things out, Marcelia Yeh, a long-time 
resident of Peking, has come to UC Santa Cruz for the 
spring quarter to share in her rich experience with interested 
members of our community. 

Yeh first went to China in 1950, accompanied by her late 
husband, noted scientist Yeh Chu-pei. She has taught 
English language and literature at Peking University for 
some 28 years, and is intimately familiar with the many 
changes in educational policy and structure that have both 
influenced and symbolized larger social changes in the 
years since liberation. Particularly valuable are Yeh’s 
insights into the Cultural Revolution, which remains largely 
an enigma to observers in the West. 

She is scheduled to give three talks during the quarter, all 
of which will be given on Mondays from 4:00-6:00 p.m. in 
the Charles Merrill room at Merrill. Drawn from her 
experience at Peking University, which has often been a 
catalyst of significant educational change in China, the first 
talk, scheduled for April 30, will explore the “zigs” and 


-“zags”’ of Chinese educational policy. The second talk, 


May 7, will be-a narrative and discussion of “Two 
Funerals,”’ one of her short stories, which Yeh sees as 
symptomatic of the dialectic struggle that has characterized 
New China’s turbulent growth. In her talk, “‘“A Feudal Love 
Story,” based on another compelling vignette, she will 
describe the oppressive social forces that threatened to 
prevent the marriage of her own son in 1973. 

Her account is a sobering reminder of the tenacity 
of cultural values and beliefs, and of the difficulty not only of 
dismantling them but of finding a workable substitute as 
well. This last talk will be given on May 14. Dilip Basu, 
Merrill faculty member and Chairperson of East Asian 
Studies program, who has heard Ms. Yeh’s talks and read 
some of her writings, calls her ‘“‘an endless reservoir of 
human interest stories on China.” 


Serious students of Chinese society, and anyone inter- 
ested in the gripping story of social transformation as told by 
an engaging and articulate participant, are encouraged to 
attend. The time and location of each talk will be announced 
well in advance. Ms. Yeh’s office is at Merrill College, 
where she will be available for discussion during her office 
hours or by appointment (office: Merrill 107A; extension 
4395; message extension 2855; office hours Tuesdays and 
Thursdays 10:00-12:00.) 


— Marlowe Hood 


Photo credit: Zona Gray 
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ANALYSIS 


NERC poses a threa 


by Chip Levy 


The proposal for a permanent student/faculty Narrative 
Evaluation Review Committee (NERC) may be a source o1 
controversy in the Academic Senate. Some faculty feel that 
NERC would restrict their academic freedom by intervening 
in the writing of narratives for UCSC students. 

The original proposal for NERC arose out of student 
opposition to the Senate’s consideration of a letter-grade 
option for all UCSC students. Early last Winter Quarter a 
petition was circulated among students that called for the 
formation of a narrative review committee. 

NERC was originally conceivéd by students as a contin- 
uing committee of faculty, undergraduate and graduate 
students for ‘“‘the review and recommendation of means by 
which the NES (Narrative Evaluation System) can be 
improved as an academic tool.” The students intended 
NERC to “alleviate the inconsistency in, and unnecessary 
burdens of, the NES.” 

The student proposal for NERC involves an evaluation 
grievance procedure. Students who contend that an “‘irres- 
ponsible” evaluation was given or who do not receive an 
evaluation within three weeks following the end of the 
quarter could appeal to NERC. Standards and guidelines 

for writing evaluations were published by the Commitee 
on Educational Policy (CEP) in 1977, and were in the 
NERC proposal also. The NERC proposal would require 
“irresponsible” evaluations to be rewritten and would also 
include a record of “‘delinquent’’ evaluations. All new 
faculty to UCSC would have an orientation workshop on 
writing narrative evaluations, according to the NERC 
proposal. 

The NERC proposal was ignored at the January Senate 
meeting, and as a matter of procedure was delegated to the 
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committee on courses and curricula(CUCC), which set up an 
NERC subcommittee chaired by Professor Gary Lease. 

Although CUCC showed no opposition to the general 
principle of a narrative review committee, some doubted how 
the entire faculty would respond. Depending on its exact role 
and responsibilities, NERC could pose a threat to “acad- 
emic freedom’? CUCC members pointed out. 

NERC was mentioned at a special Academic Senate 
meeting February 9 as assurance that the NES would be 
continued at UCSC if the grade option were adopted. 
Student Mark Lipson alleged at the meeting that the need for 
NERC was evidenced by the Senate’s consideration of letter- 
grades campus-wide. Subsequently, the senate rescinded 
the grade option, but as of yet has not decided on the 
establishment of NERC. 


At the last meeting of the Senate, CUCC chairperson 
George Von der Muhll brought the NERC subcommittee’s 
report forward for the first time. 

In a conversation with CHP, Von der Muhll stated that 
“the subcommittee is considering several possible changes,” 

and that its role in ‘evaluation grievances and monitoring are 
still unclear.” The present proposal is for a 16 member body; 
one student and one faculty member from each college. 

The subcommittee would be allowed to address the Senate 
only with the approval of CUCC, according to Von der Muhll. 
If NERC were to become a mechanism for monitoring 
evaluations and for grievances, students could not overrule 
faculty on any decision made by NERC, said Von der Muhll. 
‘* Academic decisions are solely within the facultys’ jurisdic- 
tion and they cannot abdicate that responsibility to students,” 
he said. 


Evaluation grievances have nearly always been settled in 
the student’s college through the Academic Preceptor. Mainly 
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because Santa Cruz enables faculty and students to work out 
conflicts over evaluations informally, the current grievance 
procedure has hardly been used at all. 

Berkeley and Santa Cruz are the only UC campuses which 
permit student grievances on other than a non-academic basis. 
Because of the nature of narrative evaluations, it is harder to 
limit grievances to the common standards of racism, sexism 
and other non-academic bias. 

Von.der Muhll believes a grievance procedure at UCSC 
would be useful for evaluations which are ‘‘conspicuously 
capricious or at variance with the announced criteria of a 
course.” He did mention it would be important not to create 
bad feelings between students and faculty by intervening in 
their academic relationships. He told CHP that the main 
opponents of NERC are faculty who are satisfied with the 
current NES process. 

A student who worked to develop the NERC proposal, 
Jewell Hargleroad, told CHP that she believes “NERC 
would improve the NES by making faculty more responsive to 
it. It was not until we went to CUCC with the written proposal 
that we realized the faculty consider NES a part of their 
academic freedom.” 

The NES has become an important means by which UCSC 
students are encouraged to constantly improve their scholas- 
tic work, in comparison to standard letter-grades, which are 
often strived for as ends in themselves. According to the 
Guidelines for the NES from the beginning of UCSC, 
narrative evaluations have been an ‘‘assessment of the quality 
and characteristics of a student’s work and contain far more 
information than a single letter grade.” 

NERC may or may not be necessary to improve the 
narrative system, but the choice of NES rather than a 
conventional letter grade system never promised to be an easy 

one. 
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.hours of hard country radio, the cotton fields, longhorn 
cattle, pickup trucks. But most of all it was the dark 
thunderheads that hid the mountains, sending jagged fingers 
of lightening down to the green plains. 

I was pulled back to California when the generator 
warning light came on. Because I rewired the engine of my 
Volkswagen bus rather casually, I thought the problem was 
only a loose connection back there. When I stopped to look 
at the engine, nothing seemed amiss except for a suspicious 

ozone smell. Nothing I could do about that, so I applied a 
black magic wiggle to the wires and drove off. The light went 

off for five minutes, than came back during a fierce rain 
squall. 

Beast of Burden isn’t my truck’s name for nothing. This 
time, I left the engine running so I could check for sparks in 
the generator. While peering into the black hole of the 
“engine compartment, I was stunned by what felt like 
someone hitting my head. Thinking I was being bushwacked, 
I tured with clenched fists, ready to lay waste to my 
adversary. But there was nothing behind me but the rain and 
trucks on the highway. This was deep serious. I was 
probably locked in mortal combat with some Castanedan 
force. It had happened before: the night on 395 when I gave 
the slip to the Eyes of Death, the time I met with the 
necromancer in the Old Woman Mountains. On my guard, I 
turned back to the engine. Almost instantly came another 
blow to the head. Again no one, but this time there were 
clues: hanks of long blond hair. The evil spirit had been the 
fan pulley jerking on my hair when I wasn’t looking. 


generator still wouldn’t divulge its secret, but it was now 
dark, so I decided to press on regardless. I was hoping that 
the hitchhiker could offer some critiques on my theories of 
the electrical system, but he was worthless. Once his car just 
stopped dead in the middle of the street, so instead of look-: 
ing under the hood, he gave it to a friend for some hash. 
I let the guy off at a gas station in Merced, telling him that 
it was a straight run to Oregon up 99. My luck, or at least my 
battery, had been holding out, but I wanted to make a 
definitive diagnosis before heading into the dark outback. 
Under the shade of a incandescént street light, I applied my 
trusty ammeter, The test results were -not pretty: the 
armature had burned out, leaving the generator stone dead. 
Both the radio and TV were going strong in the liquor 
store. Two Black men were reading Penthouse behind the 
counter. I bought a bag of chips and a tall can of Country 
Club Stout for my supper. The voices of the men had the 
slow lilt of the cotton fields. Many of the Black families in 
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ound about the fourth Ballantine Ale, I was sure that I 
was driving through East Texas. I don’t mean the woods 
and marshes down by the chemical triangle, but up 
around Tyler more. Technically, I was blowing down the 
highway towards Yosemite, as my cross-country skiing para- 
phernalia would attest to. So would the hitchhiker going to 
Oregon, but he was none too articulate. But Texas was on my 


mind. It was the tangy green brew from Galveston, two — 


No problem. I have enough hair for 20 marines. The - 


by Carter Youn 


| 
the Central Valley came from East Texas, following the 
cotton west. In Merced, the “wrong side of the tracks” 
exists just as it does in the South. The difference is that in 
Merced, the physical boundary is the freeway. 

Going into the vacant lot behind the store to take a piss, 1 
was amused to find about ten Cadillacs and trucks parked in 
the mud. There it was a rainy Tuesday night, and there were 
people of all ages sitting in the car, drinking and laughing. 
The acrid smell of marijuana hung heavy. Not wanting to 
outrage anyone’s sensibilities, I went down an alley to do 
my deed by a deserted apartment building. Back in the alley, 
a guy about 25 came juking up to me with the style that 
suggested a deal in the making. 

“My man, I’ve a new battery, 12 volt, all charged up.”’ 

Not what I expected, but with a full charge I could’ve 
made it easily to Yosemite, then had the other one charged 
while I skied. _ 

‘*‘How much?” 

**15, cash and carry.” 

**All I’ve got’s 10.” 

‘**Ah but man, it’s big, from a Lincoln.” 

‘But my car’s 6 volt.” : 

‘It’s cool man. Good reef to you.” 

His price was too high, considering that | had two 12 voit 
batteries at home. There was no way I could get home that 
night with nothing but the battery. Making the 70 miles to 
Yosemite would be slim; the sensible thing would be to 
spend the night, but I wanted to ride this thing out, get the 
whole story as it was. After seconds of deliberation, I 
deeided to roll into the Sierra foothills. 

Gyppo drivers delivering logs during timber strikes, as 
well as North Vietnamese convoys moving down the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, often found it useful to drive without lights 
at night. For different reasons, I decided to try the same 
trick. When I could catch up with another car, I turned off 
my headlights and followed closely with only the parking 
lights. I quit after a few minutes though; with the moon 
obscured by clouds, the stakes were too high just to save a 
few amps. One of the joys of going it alone is that you are 


responsible to no one but yourself, allowing you to push it to - 


the edge. That edge is very sharp however; if you want to 
play again, you have to back off sometimes. 

Total blackout came on a steep hill, five miles past a 
Columbian restaurant. I hadn’t even made it to Mariposa. 
There wasn’t much ot a shoulder where I lost the lights, just 
a shallow ditch. The side mirror was barely outside the 
road’s white sideline. My bivouac would be precarious; 
only sheet metal and a few inches of air would separate my 
ears from the wheels of passing semis. To add to the misery, 
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I was forced to go to bed at the unfamiliar hour of 9 o'clock. | 
could’ ve read by the light of my lantern, but that would draw 
the attention of the Mariposa County Sheriff's Department. 
I’ve had run-ins with them before in similar situations. If 
they found me, they’d probably tow my act to town, then 
slap me with an unlawful camping fine, on principles. 


My sleep didn’t come cheap. Because of the ditch and the 
grade where I was parked, the van’s bed had a wicked slant 
in two directions. Then there were the pariah dogs outside, 
barking and running around in the weeds. I’ve never been 
afraid of black bears; they are sensible beasts. Wild dogs are 
another matter however; they simply refuse to listen to 
reason. They just might engage in some breaking and 
entering to get at my breakfast grapefruits. If things got 
nasty, I’d have to ventilate them with a ski pole. For the 
close-in work, I kept my ice climbing hammer near; one end 
has a long curved pick with a vicious point. 

Nightmares about an awesome doberman that stood on 
its hind legs to snarl at me through the window ended all 
thoughts of sleeping. It was five in the morning, I was sore 
from the strain of trying to stay in bed, and disgusted to find 
that it was still raining. I had to be back in Santa Cruz 
Friday morning to do a muffler job, then drive with my 
brother to LA on Saturday. For such a perilous drive, guts 
alone wouldn’t make it..I needed a new generator, which 
entails taking the engine out of the car. As soon as the rain 
stopped, I'd have to start back for the coast. Probably just as 
well anyway; it was too late to begin training for the 1980 
Olympics. co 

Taking stock of my resources, I was in good shape. The 

journey could take several days with a dead battery. I'd have 
to stop for charges if I got caught in rain or darkness. | had 
enough equipment to ski across Alaska, plus all the tools 
needed for a complete engine overhaul. I also had 100 in 
cash, a three piece suit (in case I was invited for dinner and 
drinks at the Ahwahnee Hotel), three day’s food and stove 
fuel, plus enough reading material and Jack Daniels to last a 
week. 
The rain finally broke at seven. Rolling backwards down 
the road, I furiously popped the clutch and the engine 
caught. Because the spark plugs need electricity, | wasn't 
sure how far I'd get, but that wasn’t worth worrying about. 
Down in the grazing lands, the fog still hung among the 
hummocks, with an occasional steer head poking out of the 
misty cover. Trucks filled with workers going into town 
would pass me, their windows steamed up by the coffee 
being drunk out of thermoses. 
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1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 
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erced is a drab place on a winter 
morning. The grey of the skies 
seems to be exceeded by the 
color of the buildings. I didn’t feel quite 
awake either mentally or physically, so I 
stopped for my daily dose of caffeine and 
newsprint. Leaving the motor running, I 
bought the LA Times and ambled into 
McDonalds. As far as these things go, this 


franchise was tastefully done; wood paneling without many 
of the roccoco golden arches. The woman at the counter had 
a Texas accent thick as grease. It seemed so charming at 
the time that I told her she made my day already. 

Some kids from Merced College sat down at the table 
next to me. They were discussing agriculture classes while 
furtively eyeing the girls from the beauty school sitting 
across the room, The boys got into a loud argument about 
the merits of differing breeds of chickens, which brought the 
girls over to set them straight about Rhode Island Reds. A 
free-wheeling gossip and flirt session then started, which 
was the plan all along of course. 

For the balanced journalism effect, I also read the 
Chronicle and the Merced Sun-Times. To my great delight,: 
the woman with the accent came around to the tables giving 
free refills. It was obviously a classy McDonalds. Well 
wired and read, I set off down the road to El Nido. 

Like mariy small farm towns, El Nido went into a 
terminal decline after the advent of the auto. No one wants 
to shop or live in a hamlet when there are brighter lights ten 
minutes down the road. But still, I like El Nido. It reminds 
me of Otley, Iowa, where I was born, Nothing much in El 
Nido of course; rusted Fords up on blocks and mongrel dogs 
lying in the road, catching some radiant heat off the asphalt. 

Coming into Los Banos 30 miles later, I felt a sickening 
engine miss. It didn’t seem too serious. Probably just the 
points, but I’d have to stop and fix it, or else risk melting my 
racing-grade engine on Pacheco Pass. I'd have to spend a 
couple of hours in town, but maybe I'd get a chance to find 
the mysterious mineral baths that gave the city its Spanish 
name. 

Because of Highway 152’s growing importance in the 
scheme of things, Los Banos has developed a tacky, strip 
town feel. For miles along the main drag, there are acres of 
lighted signs that announce everything needed by a world 
gone motorized. Hidden from this freneticism is a sedate 
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downtown built along the railroad tracks. It was into the 
downtown, with its diagonal parking and drug store foun- 
tains, that I went hunting for Volkswagen parts. 

J&P Supply had a little bit of everything needed by a farm 
community. In the shop, two men were trying to break the 
bead on a tractor tire, while a boy was swearing at a chain- 
saw that wouldn’t give up its chain for replacement. Inside, I 


had to walk past color TVs and tricycles to get to the parts 


counter. The parts clerk woulan’t believe that what I needed 


was for a ’74 Porsche two-liter when it was obvious that I 


was driving an ancient Volkswagen bus. After a detailed 
description of how I modified my engine, I finally convinced 
him to look in the parts bin. To our mutual surprise, he 
produced the necessary points and distributor cap. 

Tinkering with the engine in the parking lot, I got a few 
stares, but no one stopped to inquire about my actions. This 
is not unusual. One Thanksgiving Day, 60 miles south of 
Reno, my brother and I spent six hours stripping down a 
broken engine. We were just a few feet off the main road to 
Los Angeles. Many cars honked or slowed down to stare, 
but not one stopped and asked if we needed help. We 
entertained ourselves by imagining their conversations: 

“Christ Mary, will you look at those two freaks. They’re 
drinking beer and taking apart that engine in a God-damned 
snow storm.” 

Before I could beat town, I had to wait for the shop to 
charge my battery. In the van, I made myself a sandwich 
and drank some warm Guinness. Richard Yates’ Revolu- 
tionary Road had the most interesting title of the books I 
brought, so I started into it. Kurt Vonnegut called it “The 
Catcher in the Rye for my generation.”’ All I can say is that 
I'm glad I'm not Kurt Vonnegut. At least Holden Cauliflower 
had something interesting to say. This was just some drivel 
about a suburban Westchester couple who thought they had 
good taste. Believing in the theory of “I taste, therefore I 
deserve,”’ they decide to split for the bohemian life before 
it’s too late. It was pretty bogus; their idea of bohemianism 
was a lot more chic than what I consider appropriate. I had to 
piss, so I had a good excuse for not reading on. 

Local constables often take a dim view towards public 
urination. But finding a place for a discrete piss proved to be 
difficult as I traversed the back streets. There were no 
backyard fences, so everyone watching the soaps could also 
see me in the alley. When I turned a corner, a hen started 
following me down the sidewalk. Thinking that I was about 
to tmolest the pride of his harem, a bantam rooster came 
charging after me. God knows what the goat three doors 
down would’ve done if it hadn’t been on a chain. I finally 
committed my act on the side of a milk processing plant. 
Since the place stunk of ammonia, I thought a little more 
wouldn’t hurt. 

Many of the four room bungalows I passed on the way 
back to the shop were vacant. It didn’t seem like such a bad 
idea to maybe rent one for the summer; probably only $75 a 


month at the most. Of course it would have to have the big - 


air conditioner on stilts, and a front porch with a glider 
swing. It could be the place to write the Big Bad Book; callit 
As I lay Frying; The Great White Mud-Shark. Or maybe 
I'd do a project: find a rare shovel head Harley, chop it out, 
then ride chrome under the neon at the main drag. 

Way dead was the state of the battery. They told me at the 
shop to come back in two hours, so I cruised main street for 
an honest drink. The picture show was boarded up in Los 
Banos, but another indoor sport was still going strong. 
About a dozen bars were in a stretch three blocks long. My 
first choice was the Stockmen’s Hotel, with clean rooms by 
the night or week, but it had been torched. Since the rest 
seemed to be split equally between those with Spanish 
names and those with names recalling the wild west, I 
decided to try one of each. The problem was picking one; 
none of them had any windows. Without knowing it, you 
could be stepping into a closed society, where they would 
rather cut your liver out with long knives than serve you a 
drink. Using the neon beer signs as a guide, I avoided any 
that advertised Coors. 


YOU BE SMART. 
YOU SHOP FAST EDY. 
YOU LIKE. 


vintage & nearly new clothing 
11-600 Mon.-Sat, 1130 Soquel Ave. 


The Los Briolones Club was deserted; no back-slapping 
campesinos anywhere. Sure it was one o’clock on a 
Wednesday afternoon, but I was hoping for a little more 
action. The place smelled like the back of aGreyhound after 
they swabbed down the toilet with blue antiseptic. I ordered 
“Un cerveza Bud, por favor.” The bartender brought it 
without a word, just taking three quarters off my stack. He 
returned to reading a pulp magazine from Mexico. 
Bull fight and boxing posters yellowed on the walls. Not 
surprisingly, there wasn’t anything mentioning the UF W in 
the place. Many of the older farmworkers, while detesting 
the Teamsters, think that Chavez is a troublemaking 
politician. 


ROAD LIFE 


The Lucky Strike had the same 7-Crown sign that 
announced “No Servimos a Menores.”’ It also had a woman 
tending bar, and three grandmothers drinking short beers or 
grapefruit and vodka. The place was in the classic style, 
probably built in the 1890s. Long and narrow, with a high 
ceiling, it had a dinky bandstand in the back with the 
equipment set up for the ““Country Sessions.” The bar was a 
massive oak and stained glass thing, cluttered with jars of 
pickled eggs and the usual junk. Completing the decor were a 
Grizzly pelt and ten deer heads. 

I was a little disturbed when the bartender poured me a 
shot of Jim Beam instead of the requested Jack Daniels, but 
I let it pass. No sense in riling up the natives. I may have 
been wearing a cowboy shirt and boots, with a cap that said 
**Horsynder Hog Farm,” but to them I was a skinny hippie, 
an outsider not to be trusted. 

Talk about who went home with who after Bowling 
League Monday was juicy. The details about who’s nephew 
was killed in a crash at the Firebaugh crossroads was sad. It 
all ended when one of the women left. Seeking diversion, I 
looked over the juke selection. The songs were divided 
between country and Spanish-language, with a few rockers‘ 
and some disco thrown in. I felt suspicious eyes on me. 
There is no quicker way to burn the locals than by playing 
the wrong songs. I punched Freddy Fender’s “Wasted 
Days and Wasted Nights,’ Patsy Cline’s “Crazy,”. and 
Willie Nelson's “Whiskey River.”’ By the end of the set, I 
knew from the smiling and humming that I was in there at 
least part of the way. 

A truck driver walked in to have a beer and chat before he| 
made a two-way out to Fresno. He was giving me an 
inordinate amount of glances, so I asked him to a game of 
pool. I would’ve preferred shuffleboard, but the table had 
been stripped of its sand. I slopped around for the first balls, 
then found my stroke, taking the eight-ball with a clean 
bank. We shitted: around a bit about the Valley’s great 
roads, then I werit to retrieve my battery. 

I started the temperamental bus and pointed for the Diablo 
range. Going along the strip, it’s easy to see who is w 
important in Los Banos. The largest and most impressive 
building in town belongs to the Dairymen’s Association. 

The County Housing Ofice is in an old tract house on a side 
street far from the center of town. 

Smoking up the grade tha leads to Gilroy, and then to the 
sea, it was apparent that I’d make it home before dark. To 
celebrate, I wasted a few amps by playing the radio. They 
had my song and it was good: 

I know my rig’s a little old,, 

but that don't mean she’s slow. 

That black smoke from the stack 

says I'm doing all right. 

Just passed a Mack and a White, 

I'm passing everything in sight. 

Six days on the road, 

and I'm going to make it home tonight.0 
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EDITORIAL 
‘Women’s struggle has just begun 


The women’s movement has made numerous gains in the last decade. 
There are more women in the work force. More women have meaningful 


jobs. Unfortunately, the underlying attitudes towards women in society 


remain the same. It is these attitudes which hinder the development not 
only of women but of the entire society. 
The everyday acts, the ones that are so common, the jokes, the winks, the 
whistling, destroy women as much as the more obvious physical attacks. It 
is against these acts and attitudes that women are now uniting and fighting. 
Women continue to live in fear. A woman can be considered successful 
in our society: she can be a high ranking executive, have responsibility, 
become wealthy, and have at least the superficial respect of her co- 
workers. Yet, she may still feel helpless and afraid when she walks at night 
or must face a man she thought she understood who asks her to give up the 


~ islaw’ Witkiewicz’s (Vit-kay-vitch) The 


__ @lia’s feet” the director chooses to have 
~ Othello pull Desdemona’s gown above her 
- while fondling her buttocks. Would this 
day night to Witkiewicz. His script was 


dwarfed by the poor taste of the direction. I 
- could not recognize Witkiewicz anywhere, 


rights to her body. 


Sexism is deeply rooted in society. The social pressures that spur men 
into feeling like they must dominate other human beings are imbedded into 
our everyday lives. Often, society fails to recognize these tendencies. 

These basic structural problems must be confronted and eliminated if 


Witkiewicz’s O.K. 


Dear Editor, 
This past week I was very excited to see 
flyers advertising the performance of Stan- 


Madman and the Nun. Witkiewicz is one 
of those esoteric authors who exists at the 
heart of twentieth century drama, but is 
still relatively unknown. His work reflects 
complete understanding of the problems of 
our century, especially the “‘madder”’ as- 
pects; drugs, the collapse of religion, in- 
sanity induced by technological advances, 
and the demise of the intellect. He was a 
painter, cartoonist, playwright, novelist, 
and above all, a verv refined man. He 
committed suicide when the Nazis invaded 
Poland. 

I was then most excited to go Saturday 
night and see his-play. I left little more than 
an hour later completely upset. What had 
been presented, under the guise of Wit- 
kiewicz, was a juvenile exploration of 
“naughty” sex totally out of context with. 
the script. One should never criticize act- 
ors in a performance that is both amateur 
and free, but for this outrage the director 
should not be allowed to escape. For 
whomever it is (there were no programs) 
has violated the basic tenets of the theatre, 
and has earned the title,‘‘the butcher of the 
barn”. 

Imagine, if you will, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. In a scene where the stage dir- 
ections are, “Hamlet lying down at Oph- 


Ophelia masturbate Hamlet with her feet, 
or, where Othello’s directions are to Kiss 
Desdemona, the director chooses to have 
head, and kiss her bare stomach, all the 


‘still be Shakespeare? I doubt it. 
This is precisely what happened Satur- 


completely butchered with these outrages. 
The intellectual aspects of the play were 


true humane coexistence is ever to occur. 


on the contrary, he was being performed by 
the type of people he satirized, that is, 


mindless automatons completely over- — 


powered by twentieth century absurdities. 
It was then, not a performance, but de- 
formance. Not the retelling of a prophecy, 
but the enactment of one. For those of us 
who know Witkiewicz it was a horrifying 
event, and one that demands redress. 
Finally, should some automaton, with a 
piping voice shout, “what about artistic 
license”’ I let Witkiewicz answer for himself. 
“Still, if anyone should decide to stage 
my plays, I would like to ask the directors 
and actors for as strict an observance as 
possible of my “‘directorial’’ indications as 
to the position of the characters, and make 
no attempts to make any thing stranger 
than it is in the text through setting-at- 
mosphere-hit-em-in-the-guts-gimmicks. 
Otherwise do nothing.” This is one of 
those cases where it would have been 
better for this group to have done nothing. 
—a friend of Witkiewicz, 
Charles Putris, coll. V 


Sparts on Iran 


Dear Editor, 
The Spartacus Youth League is spon- 


soring a forum on Iran entitled “‘No to the - 


Veil! For Workers Revolution to Defeat 
Islamic Reaction!” Thg speaker, Fatima 
Khalil, a Near Eastern communist woman 
militant of Muslim origin, will draw on her 
own experience as a student activist and 
trade-union organizer and chart the revol- 
utionary strategy which will lead the Iran- 
ian masses to the liberation of acommunist 
future. 

When Ayatollah Ruhollah Khom- 
eini emerged as the leader of the Islamic 
mass movement against the-dicatorial reg- 
ime of the butcher shah of Iran, the inter- 
national Spartacist tendency warned that 
an “Islamic Republic” would represent 
nothing less than to return to the super- 
stitious prejudices of 7th-century funda- 


~ mentalist religious law. Now that the mul- 


lahs have ‘‘won” in Teheran and outraged 
women have taken to the streets to protest 
imposition of the chador, and national 
minorities are in armed revolt throughout 
the country, this warning is dramatically 


_confirmed. 


The Iranian masses urgently need an 
independent, working-class revolutionary 
party, capable of struggling in its own 
name against the reactionary social prog- 
ram of the mullahs. Only the perspective of 
a new socialist order can show the way 
forward in Iran. It is with a vanguard party 
of the Iranian working class armed with the 
fighting program of revolutionary Trot- 
skyism, that the courageous masses of Iran 
will win their liberation and the liberation 
of all the exploited and oppressed. 

The forum will be held on Wednesday, 
May 2, 7:30 p.m. at Kerr Hall, room 212. 

— John Kinney 


Golden Tarnish 


Dear Editor, 

After noticing Dan Golden’s “Deans 
and the will to power” in the City on a 
Hill, I had hoped for an interesting and 
thoughtful discussion on the Dean’s role in 
light of reorganization. Instead, I found the 
bulk of the article devoted to.a broadside 
attack on one dean. Regrettably, Dan 
missed a golden opportunity to present to 
campus community a student’s perspec- 
tive on an important issue. I hope the next 
chapter will be more constructive, there- 
fore more helpful. Sincerely, 
George D. Gaspari 


Rah, rah CHP! 


Dear Editor, : 

On behalf of the Office of P.E. and Rec- 
reation and the many students who are 
involved in one or more of our programs, I 
applaud the decision of staff members to 
hire a Recreation-Sports editor. We see 
this as a really positive move to correct 
what we have judged to be a long-standing 
weakness of the paper—failure to provide 
coverage of the many and diverse activities 
and events sponsored by OPER for the 
health, welfare and enjoyment of the mem- 
bers of the campus community. Hopefully 
your effort will attract several students 
who have the desire and talent to write 
interesting stories related to the Reac- 
reation, Intramural, Club and Physical 
Education programs. 

Since OPER’s goal is to serve every 
student attending UCSC, you can assist us 
by publicizing what you feel are interesting 
and newsworthy aspects of our programs. 
From time to time we are reminded by 
students’ questions and complaints that 
our publicity efforts, although consider- 
able, have been unsuccessful in bringing to 
the students’ attention information on the 
breadth and depth of our services. It is our 
belief that without some assistance from 
CHP, we will always fall short in this 
regard. 

Certainly we do not expect CHP to give 
the campus a typical collegiate sports sec- 
tion. I know you and your fellow staff 
members clearly recognize that our pro- 
grams are not typical; thus a typical sports 
section would not do justice to them. While 
we are naturally pleased with the efforts 
and accomplishments of our Fencing, Sail- 
ing, Women’s Soccer, Rugby, Boxing and 
Men’s Tennis Clubs (just to name a few), 
we are also delighted with the way students 
respond to the rich array of offerings in the 
Recreation Programs, the ever-popular In- 
tramural events, and the excellent instruc- 
tion available in the manyPhysical Educa- 


| tion courses. We would like to see the 


CHP cover all these programs in a manner 

similar to your excellent coverage of Fine 
Arts. 

May this soon be accomplished. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne B. Brumbach 

Chairman, Physical Education Program 

Director, Sports and Recreation 


CHP bites it 


Dear Editor, 
Shame on you! Your cover of Apr. 19, 
showing Marilyn Liddicoat through the 
sights of a rifle is dangerously bad taste. 
Guns are all too easily available for any 
kook who might be inspired by your cover 
to sacrifice himself and Mrs. Liddicoat for 
the progressive cause. Even people such as 
we who are no friends of Liddicoat are 
outraged at display of shocking bad taste. 
You'll be lucky if she doesn’t sue you. 
Kirk Runner 
Janet Newman 


Hit us again! 
Dear Editor, 

As a citizen of Santa Cruz County, a 
UCSC student, and a worker in the Recall 
Liddicoat Campaign I seriously protest 
your choice of a cover for last week’s issue 
(the picture of Marilyn between the sights 
of a rifle). My protest is on several grounds. 
Such sensational and even suggesive graph- 
ics are irresponsible in terms of the role that 
media should play in society. As much as I 
want to get Mrs. Liddicoat out of office I 
detest even the symbolic method your cover 
implied. It was wrong when Phil Baldwin 
was put between the sights in a past issue of 
City on a Hill, it was wrong when another’ 


_ magazine put JFK between the sights last 


year, and it is no less wrong this time, no 
matter how reprehensible you may find 
Mrs. Liddicoat’s political behavior (and it 
is not so important how the cover is 
meant—what is important is how it is 
viewed by the reader. But you all know 
know that). 

It is also irresponsible and destructive in 
terms of “town and gown” relations. It is 
more than slightly absurd that after ten or so 
years we still have not figured out how to get 
_two groups of people living in such prox- 
imity, and which groups have a demon- 
strated interdependence. Whether or not 
you like a particular person or group of 
people in town is no reason to work against a 
rapproachment between the two groups (it is 
indicative of the problem that we even have 
to use “Us & Them” terms). It is things like 
your recent cover which fuel the unnec- 
essary seperation in this county. 

Finally, and most importantly, if you really 
do not want Mrs. Liddicoat in office, then do 
not work against our serious efforts to get 
her out. Do not play into Mrs. Liddicoat’s 
hands. Your cover will only serve to unite 
the people against the recall. We in the 
campaingn are already being forced to an- 
swer for your irresponsible and politically 
questionable (at best) cover. We are trying 
to set this recall apart from past recalls by 
being issue oriented, by encouraging discus- 
sion and debate, and by refraining from 
childish personal attacks. We already have 
our hands full with the people of the opposi- 
tion —we ask the people friendly to our 
cause not to make it any tougher for us. 

Jerry Fensterman 

City on a Hill regrets if anyone was 
offended by the cover of our last issue. The 
intent of the graphic was merely to present 
Supervisor Liddicoat as the target of a 
recall, and nothing more. Any other infer- 
ences were not intentional. eo, 


ENERGY 


Sawdust into 
electricity class 
creates co-op 


by Matt Farrell 


Burning waste wood to generate heat and electricty may 
be cheaper than buying from PG&E, according to the Wood 
Energy Project. Robert Stayton, the project’s technical 
coordinator, explained why at asymposium held April 18 at 
Cowell. “‘Last year the campus paid over a million dollars 
for gas and electricity. Six years earlier, the bill was only 
three hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. That’s almost a 
four hundred percent increase.” 

The most dramatic increase has not been in consumption, 
but in the cost of electricity. ““A mix of dams and oil-fired 
power plants supply California’s electricity. The oil-fired 
power plants cost a fortune. They transform only about a 
third of the heat released from burning oil into electricity. A 
little less than two-thirds of the generated heat is vented up 
the plant’s stack or pumped into the ocean.” 

With rapidly increasing oil prices, this practice has 
become prohibitively expensive. The Moss Landing power 
plant consumes a tankerload of oil every five days. Stayton 
explained, “In 1978, it cost two dollars to generate a million 
BTU’s with natural gas. To generate the same amount of 
heat with electricity costs eleven dollars. There’s no 
comparison.” 

Since last July, Stayton and his colleagues, Mary Merritt 
and Graig Conley have studied the possible benefits of an 
independent power plant for the Santa Cruz campus. 
Working with a grant from the Department of Energy, they 
have concluded that a plant powered by wood waste from 
the Big Creek Lumber mill north of Davenport and the 
Standard Lumber. mill in Scotts Valley could reach an 85 
percent overall efficiency, much more attractive than the’35 
percent performance of the Moss Landing power plant. 

Stayton explained, ‘‘This plant would convert energy 
liberated by burning wood into both electricity and heat, a 
process called cogeneration. Heated air first drives a turbine 
which generates electricity. In conventional plants, the 
exhaust heat is simply released. The cogeneration plant 
recycles this exhaust through an exchanger, where it could 
be used to heat the University’s pressurized hot water 
heating system. Since the system recovers and recycles heat 
lost to conventional oil burning plants, there’s a higher total 
efficiency.” 

The group also discussed environmental aspects of the 
proposed plant. Fuel combustion occurs in an enclosed 
chamber called a fluidized bed, which has a one to two foot 
layer of sand. The bed is “fluidized” by the injection of pre- 
heated air through perforations in the chamber’s base. The 
air continuously lifts and mixes the sand and wood fuel, so 
that no particle touches the ground. ‘This design results ina 
very even temperature throughout the bed,”’ said Stayton. 
“The lack of hot spots prevents the generation of nitrogen- 
based pollutants. Its high temperature (around 1600°F) 
eleminates smoke and carbon monoxide. Since the sand 
scrubs the particles, it insures almost complete combustion, 
and particulate emissions are greatly reduced. Residual 
emissions can be trapped through a special filter system in 
the plant’s stack.” 

Locating the plant presents a number of problems, both 
environmental and economic. Stayton explained, “It would 
be most efficient to build the plant next to the Communica- 
tions building, the location of the present central heating 

plant. All the lines and pipes for electricity and heat are 
already there and distribution costs would be minimal.” 
Logistics are not simple, however. The five trucks a day 
which would deliver the plant’s fuel present the biggest 
headache. ‘Though the plant itself would be quiet, the 
delivery and handling of fuel would be quite noisy.” 

The group has studied another site just north of Kresge 
College. It is more remote, which means less traffic 
problems, and fairly isolated, which reduces the concern 


over noise. ‘“‘The obstacle here is cost,” Stayton said. | 


“We'd have to extend the lines for heating and electricity. 
There’s also the expense of maintaining two separate power 
plants, since the present central heating plant would be a 
backup and would require round-the-clock staffing.” 
Noise along the supply route is also a consideration. The 
most attractive route for both locations is the west entrance 
road. Unfortunately, it passes close to the students’ apart- 
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“WHAT “HE HELL, He SIXTIES ARE OER — GIVE IT A TUG!” 


ments. Craig Conley, who surveyed traffic noise levels, 
stated that the trucks could produce “‘up to 75 decibels,” 
which is about ten times louder than the city buses climbing 
the east road of the campus. 

With an estimated capital cost of four and a half million 
dollars and a payback period of eight to thirteen years the 
slant must be supported by a government loan or subsidy, 
but such a grant is possible, since both energy agencies 
and the utilities exhibit a growing interest in cogeneration. 

Obviously, it will be awhile before wood power lights 


Nuke lab conversion forces gather 


Within this university and among the general public, 
there is mounting opposition to the UC role in perpetuating 
the nuclear arms race. All of America’s 30,000 nuclear 
warheads have been designed at the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory (LLL), and the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory (LASL). Both of these labs have been operated since 
their inceptions by the University of California. 

UC President David Saxon argues that the weapons work 
done at the labs is needed for national security and is 
mandated by the federal government. -He feels that UC is 
providing a public service by administering lab operations. 

Saxon’s views are disputed by the UC Nuclear Weapons 
Labs Conversion Project (UCNWLCP). This group, a 
coalition of student and pacifist organizations, is agitating 
against continued nuclear weapons development and UC 
involvement in such research. The Project contends that the 
University has given the labs cover from public scrutiny, 
and a free hand to promote new weaponry. 


Charles Schwartz, one of the most vocal members of the . 


UCNWLCP, states that the UC-appointed administrators 
of the labs ‘‘play a very active political role, not just a 
passive technical role, in shaping the weapons policies in 
Washington.” Lab personnel have lobbied aggressively for 
development of “neutron bomb” and other “tactical” 
weapons, and have fought to prevent a Comprehensive Test 
Ban treaty which threatens to curb the nuclear arms race 
and (temporarily at least) put the bomb builders out of work. 
The UCNWLCP rejects the notion that continued weap- 
ons development increases US security. Rather, it is 
claimed that the deployment of new weapon systems 
decreases US security by destabilizing the US-Soviet 
arms race. Conversion Project spokespersons point in 
particular to the tactical weapons being designed and 
promoted by the Livermore and Los Alamos labs. 
Tactical nuclear weapons are small “‘limited objective” 
devices intended to blur the distinction between conven- 
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McHenry Library or turns the rock slicing saws in Applied 
Sciences. It will take at least a year to build the plaht, once 
and if it is approved and funded. No one knows when that 
will happen. 

Nevertheless, it was exciting to hear a PG&E representa- 
tive who attended the conference mention that, early in the 
century, a similar cogeneration plant was successfully 
operated by a lumber company just north of Davenport. 

It may be that the Frengh are right when they say, “The 
more things change, the more they stay the same.” 


tional and nuclear weapons. These weapons would be used 
in small Vietnam type wars when conventional weapons 
appear to be inadequate for victory. Unfortunately, there 
is no guarantee that a “limited” nuclear war would stay 
limited and not escalate into an all-out strategic nuclear 
armageddon. 

The UCNWLCP also doubts the common assertion that 
the US must develop new weapons systems in order to 
maintain an effective deterrent against Soviet attack. At his: 
recent UCSC appearance, Daniel Elisberg, an avid UCN- 
WLCP supporter, stated that the 41 ballistic missle sub- 
marines now deployed by the US are virtually invulnerable 
to Soviet attack. Each Poseidon submarine carries enough 
nuclear warheads to level every Soviet city with a popu- 
lation over 100,000. : 

For 2% years the UCNWLCP has been urging the UC 
Regents to take steps toward converting the labs from 
weapons research to “peaceful, socially constructive'uses” 
such as alternative energy research (some of which is 
already being done). Faced with the predictable reluctance 
of the Regents to take such action, the group is now focusing 
more of its efforts directly at the labs, and making its appeal 
to the public. 

The local affiliate of the UCNWLCP is Survival Without 
Nukes (SWON), a UCSC group which formed last fall. 
SWON is concerned not only about the dangers of nuclear 
war, but also about the enviormental hazard posed by the 
Livermore Lab even if its deadly products are not used. 
With over 600 pounds of radiocative plutonium in the 
atmosphere, the cost in life and land could be tremendous. 
SWON spokesperson Tony Barreiro says: “Our ultimate 
goal is an end to-the arms race, and conversion of the 
weapons labs. But right now it is imperative that the 
radioactive material be removed from the Livermore site.” 

—by Dave Cone 
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Fencing: 


by Richard Rollo 


I'm sure there are quite a few people who, at one time or 
another, walk by the east gym and to their utter astonish- 
ment and curiosity find that there is occuring, right in front 
of them, an actual fencing tournament! It certainly looks 
interesting, but hell, what does it all mean? Two bodies clad 
in white, holding steel rods, clash together with unmitigated 
fury in a relentless attempt to jab one another when 
suddenly a person of obvious authority yells, Halt!” 

Describing what he thinks happened in a nearly incom- 
prehensible half French dialect, he then points to some 
people of obviously lesser authority and with a one word 
questions, elicits a response of raised arms anda myriad of 
seemingly senseless utterings. The aforementioned person 
of high authority then translates the answers, awards the 
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Roller 
Too! 


the art of poking fun 


score (backwards, no less), and finally with a word, 
unleashes the clashing of flesh.and steel again. It certainly is 
all very confusing, isn’t it? 

To those participating, it is all essentially and sometimes 
painfully clear. The tournament is the time in an individual's 
development when their idea of what is real and what works 
is put to the supreme test. It is the time when one’s 
conception of the game is compared to the reality. 


Fencing is a modern Olympic sport and like any other 
sport, it is governed by an extensive set of rules. Unlike 


many other sports however, these rules are enforced and» 


determined during competition by a director and, if electri- 
cal equipment is not used, four judges. It is the job of a judge 
to determine whether a touch has arrived, either on or off 
target. 


It is the director’s job to determine the sequence of events 
any time the fencers clash, and to place these separate 
actions in priority and order, asking the judges whether a 
touch has arrived with each successive action. The director 
then awards a point to the person who just lost the decision. 
A person loses the bout when he or she has accumulated five 
points. 


Since all actions in fencing are subject to human percep- 
tion and interpretation, it is pees very important that the 
competitor realize that-clatity of thought and action are of 
primary importance and a necessity for success. 

The fencing program at UCSC now includes approxi- 
mately 160 men and women, and is taught by a master of the 
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- Whatever your style, 


we have just the bicycle for you. 
All assembled, tested, and guaranteed. 


Bicycle Center 
_1420 Mission Street 


(Across from McDonalds) 


FEATURING: A large selection 
of quality touring equipment! 


highest international reputation. It has been expressly 
designed so that one may competently fence at any level that 
is personally desirable. To some, fencing for personal 
enjoyment without the rigorous demands of competition is 
quite adequate and rewarding. Others find that an occasio- 
nal intramural tournament is great fun and provides good 
experience. Others find their maximum enjoyment through 
the fierce, high-pressure, and often immense emotional 
thrill of upper level competitive fencing. 

Last week, fencers, both men and women, competed in 
the 1979 Novice Foil Intramural Championship. This 
tournament was the apex of a series arranged and designed 
to give novice foil fencers an education in the realm of 
competition, and to present them with ideas for the 
advancement of their game. The quality of fencing could 
safely be said to have been the best presented by any novice 
fencing group in the United States. The tournament lasted 
six hours, a length of time that makes obvious the extreme 
degree of stamina required to maintain a winning edge. It 
finally culminated in a very close, three way fence-off for 
first place between Larry Bouton, Damon Brown, and 
Richard Tashman. 

With an astounding performance against the inspired 
competition, Damon Brown proved himself to be the 1979 
novice foil champion, followed closely by the calm elegance 
of Larry Bouton in second place, and the immutable tough- 
ness of Richard Tashman in third. Vicki Beaudry gained 
first place in the womens’ pool and with that, the title of 


womens’ intramural foil champion for 1979. 
<THE BICYCLE 
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Clothing 
Helmets 
Accessories 


by David Arenson 


Spring has sprung. The sun is filtering through the leafy 
trees, etc., etc., (I'm trying to get a job at the Sentinel and 
they like that sort of writing.) 

For those on the edge of graduation, spring has attacked. 
Sure, some are anxious to leave. But for others, graduation 
is inexorably closer, like Godzilla nearing Tokyo. 

The glorious world of employment, or its opposite, awaits 
us. The outside world is gnashing its teeth, ready to tear 
liberal arts majors to shreds. 

What usually happens ‘is that Godzilla attacks the liberal 
arts majors, whose transportation system is totaled by the 


indiscriminate foot and arm movements of the fire-breath- 
ing giant lizard. Godzilla never had good motor skills but 
like other functional illiterates, graduated trom an Ameri- 
can high school in the early 1970’s, S/he played football. 

Anyway, the liberal arts majors call out the National 
Guard, today’s army, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Try as they might, none of them can stem the 
Taco Bell-breathed beast’s advance on the center of the 
city. 

As an alternative to physical force, several of the liberal 
arts majors.appeal to the oversized reptile to “be mellow” 
and “like, share your problems with us because we're all 
really beautiful inside.” In response, the multi-toothed 
monster destroys three subway stations and a used car 
dealership. 

Then another group of liberal arts majors come, forward 
and demand that Godzilla “stop being competitive.” They 
further accuse him/her of being “oppressive.” In response, 
the 700 ton walking lunchmeat cremates two department 
stores, a beauty college and a charm school. 

And there are, of course, those liberal arts majors who 
stand around urging the Screen Actors’ Guild dropout to 
“take est” and “stop smoking so much dope. It does weird 
things to your head.” This, of course, leads to further 
problems for Yellow Cab and Amtrak, which are sent 
crashing and burning along the city’s major thoroughfares. 

What finally happens is that a lone liberal arts major 
approaches Godzilla and says, “Aw cut it out, shit head.” 
Godzilla then stops, sits down on a shopping mall, and 


‘ says," Yeah, I guess you're right. I have been overdoing it 


lately but my doctor recommends exercise.” 

The two talk about exercise (and proper diet) for awhile 
until Godzilla finally admits the root of his problem, “Gosh, 
I may as well be honest about it. You see, I graduated witha 
aliberal arts degree a few years ago and went out to get ajob. 
After an intensive search, I got only two offers—hearing aid 


_ salesperson or systems analyst for a fast food chain. But I 


didn’t want to be co-opted so I began, you know, to change 


the system. First I destroyed rural farm hamlets, then 


small mining towns, than suburbs. Now I'm into big cities, 
especially ones with subways. I wrote Dear Abby and she 
thinks I’m crazy, but I’m damned if they're gonna put me in 
a three-piece suit.” 

Hearing this, the smaller liberal arts major looks at the 


larger liberal arts major and says, “Well, don’t let me stand 
in your way.” The two part with a handshake and Godzilla 
finishes off the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 


while humming old Beatles songs. 
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of Electronic Parts 


MON.-FRI9-6 716 FREDERICK ST. 
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REPLACEMENT PARTS 
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THE CONSUMER, 
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Complete Soccer Supplies 

League Uniforms ¢ Complete Field Supplies 
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Open Skiing $5.00 hr. includes equipment 
Grass Ski Rentals $6.00 per day 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 
1122 Soquel Ave., Santa Cruz, (408) 425-1199 


ISRAEL AT 31 
Entering an Era of Peace 


Poems, Legends & Tales 
about Jerusalem & the Land of Israel 


Potluck at 6:00 precedes program 
Israeli dancing & snacks will follow 


Wednesday, May 2 — 7:30 p.m. 
Crown/Merrill Rec Room 


Potluck Dinner 


Home of Joseph Teitz & Elisheva Goldstein 
220 Otis (between Walnut & Laurel) 


Friday, May 4 — 6:00 p.m. 


For further information on any of the above events. 
call Corey at 429-4183 or Kenny at 429-4136. 
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The cook 


by Anna Greenleaf 


’ 


“Cops are real tall when they're standing on a woman.’ 
—The Cook and The Carpenter, June Arnold 


June Arnold’s fine fiction on and around women’s 
persons and women’s political lives provides a timely 
‘obbligato in a historical moment when there is struggle to 
protect women’s space from police attack, as recently in 
San Francisco, or from internal failure, as in Santa Cruz, 
where Rising Moon Women’s center closes soon. 


The Cook and the Carpenter was written when Arnold 


was released from jail for participation in a theft—the theft 
of a building from the City of New York, a building that 
became “the Fifth Street Women’s building” in a takeover 
which united “Grandmothers, Mothers, Daughters, Spins- 
ters, Lesbians, and Street Dykes”’ in a project “‘to feed, 
clothe, shelter and educate every. woman who needs it,” a 
project ending when that city’s SWAT team, dressed to kill, 
busted every Grandmother, Mother, Daughter, Spinster, 
Lesbian, and Street Dyke among them, tore the building 
down, and made it into a parking lot for policemen. 

Such are the facts, and if they frame but lightly the fiction 
of this “novel by the carpenter,” the fiction goes that much 


further into another kind of struggle for women’s space in 


this moment, the discovery and practice of a lesbian literary 
aesthetic. Arnold puts women in a small Texas town, and 
but for the book cover or perhaps lesbian radar, one would 
not be sure at first that the revolutionary community was 
women: Arnold uses the undifferentiated pronouns “na” 
and “‘nan” (genitive) for all the characters; as na says, 
“since the differences between men and women are so 
obvious to all.” 


If there is one thing that /s obvious to all students of . 


woman- identified literature, it could be the richness of the 
texture. Levels gleam from the deeps in the spaces in their 


loose-woven fabric, which appear through ragged cloud . 


that, in turn, covers them—and all .will be obscured, 
blindingly in the glare from a surface that is nearest our own 
lives. The Cook and The Carpenter shines quietly from the 
selves of women and the theme seems to form around time: a 
women’s passage through it, forward? and back? The 
carpenter visits a day and knows it intimately, in the first 
main area of the book (not section: not division). The softly- 
spun knobbed-silk texture covering this is Arnold’s explora- 
tion of roles that feel so like skin on the selves. When Leslie 
and Chris, the youngest women, banter about in their first 
appearance in the pages, there is a tribe-consciousness in 
their separateness, light in their words, concrete in the 
wooden barrier that parentless Leslie builds in the room she 
shares with Chris, that deepens around each of them, then 


lovers, as they enter communities, a process maturing 


through the rest of the book. If it is in the carpenter that 
dream/time/and self most gleam up to a reader, it is perhaps 
around Leslie, early identifying naself with homosexuality and 
only slightly later with blackness, that the silk of the dream 
weaves an air-spacious, turbulent pattern. The referents 
with Leslie are not self and time as much as self, and role, 
with all its gaps, though all the characters are dealt with in 
terms of both and all themes. | 

Another facet of a lesbian aesthetic could be an orienta- 
tion towards synthesis, inclusivity, and meshing with that, 
the respect for the characters that prevails in the body of 
lesbians’ works. The only character that extrudes naself 
from the circle of women is Stubby, a woman whose politics 
are so apart from her person that she uses them to bludgeon. 
Stubby shouts to a town-woman, angrily, before the build- 
ing takeover, “I’m not afraid!”’ This is a character of the 
cloud-layer— tattered in the teeth of a strength, the 
revolutionary politics that the other women manage steadily 
flowing from need and love—not without struggle. The 
waters above the firmament of cloud, the glaring-near 
elass that reflects our time and place, are here, in the 
ringing together of politics and person. ; 


in support of the carpenter 


While the group that Stubby leaves to join sees politics as 
separate from persons, the struggle within the group taking 
over the building is to see the wholeness. A recurrent 
question is whether people who are not in love can be trusted. 

The question would seem naive if not facetious in the 
phallic literature we may politely term **conventional,” with 
its goal-oriented and dissective emphasis as foreign as its 
symbology and characterizations (as opposed to characters) 
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Difficulties, growth, change 
are earth-real in Arnold’s 
writing. 


to the lesbian aesthetic. But where the unity of one’s life with 
the revolution is a conviction, the question is real. The 
questions within questions, challenging the nature of revolu- 
tion and the nature of personal love, are focused primarily in 
the carpenter, who loves the cook, who had been nan 
longtime friend. The difficulties in their love are not neat 
and glossy, and their growth and change is not predictable, 
as when the carpenter, rebuffed by the cook, falls in love 
with Three, “a movement heavy,” “the perfect revolutionary,” 
who til then only taunted na. 

Difficulties, growth, change, then, are earth-real in 
Arnold’s writing. Nothing is easy; much is considered. The 
political discussions no more manipulate the reader into 
definition than does the presentation of the characters (who 
fall prey, in some political conversation, to the uncritical 
fear of “Trots” that the FBI attempted to engender in early 
70‘s feminists.) A lesbian is a person who does not fit 
conventional definition; knowing what na knows, na knows 
a freedom to trust experience more than definition. 

‘Perhaps more than anything else, discovery of lesbian 
The Carpenter, a book of experience, synthesis, a transcen- 
experience: a positive, courageous, exploration of thoughtform, 
rich and varied and loving and strong, painful, rebellious, 
and wholistic. All these aftd more. Such is The Cook and 
The Carpenter, a book of experience, synthesis, a trancen- 
dence of chronology. conventional symbology and conven- 
tional definition; a book of revolution. Its story is as relegant 
to our moment as that of a sister visiting from Peg’s Place. It 
is a fine beginning or further study in lesbian life/politics/ 
aesthetics.0 


Flawless mission vision 


Max Havelaar. directed by Fons Rademaker, with Peter 
Faber and Sacha Bulthuis. Dutch, with English subtitles. 
Opens on Thursday, April 26, at the Nickelodeon. 


by Todd Logan 


T=: is an early moment in Max Havelaar where 


the title character, a Dutch colonial administrator 
on his way to the Dutch East Indies (Indonesia) in 
1850, dives into shark-infested waters to rescue his young 
son’s dog. On being admonished by his wife as he is dragged 
back aboard ship with the animal. he replies with a smile, 
“Nothing will happen to me. I have a mission in the Indies.” 


to which an old sailor glibly asks, “But do the sharks know 
that?” 


This, in essence, is the story of Max Havelaar—a man 
with a mission determined to carry through despite impossible 
odds. Director Fons Rademaker has taken the huge 19th 
century novel by Multatuh and transformed it into a film of 
great power and beauty. He has also managed to bring to a 
story of immense and sweeping issues an extremely human- 
istic and personal approach, thanks largely to the perform- 
ance of Peter Faber in the title role. 

Max Havelaar is something different in colonial admin- 
istrators. He is an idealist with a firm conviction that justice 
can be accomplished and an even firmer belief that he is the 
man to accomplish it. His problem is that he doesn’t know 
quite what he’s up against. The province of Lebak, where he 
is assigned, is a dirt-poor farming region as swarming with 
corruption as it is with mosquitoes, and Max naively assefts 
in his oath of office that he will protect it’s people from 
exploitation, not even guessing at it’s depths. Max’s 
predecessor was poisoned for suggesting to the native 
Regent that he took too muclr from his people, and the 
murder was covered up by a doctor who puts the death down 
to liver abscess. Max inherits a post where fear and deceit 


are So great that his assistant, who knows of the murder, is 
afraid to report the crime. 


Wallflower 


Order... 


Tonight _ 


The Wallflower Order is dancing 
tonight. Do not miss them, I re- 
peat. Their show (it’s more than a 
dance) is a collection of, well, of a 
lot. Ballet, sure; modern, dance, 
jazz, folk, Chaun Fa Kung Fu, © 
gymnastics, dialogue, and poetry. © 

Reviews mention words like “ex- | 
hilarating,” “spunky,” “skillful,” 
and “zestfullness.” Whatever the 
words, don’t miss them. They’re 
going to most certainly bring the 
house down. 

I guarantee it; tonight at College 


Max, however, is supremely confident in his ability to 
deal out justice, and begins by releasing dozens of laborers 
whom the Regent had been forcing to work for no wages. He 


receives a strong warning when his garden becomes infested 
with poisonous snakes, but carries on undaunted, discover- 
ing the murder and ordering the arrest of the Regent and 
several other high-ranking native officials. Only at this point 
is he able to realize the levels of corruption, which extend far 
beyond his immediate superior (who releases the Regent), 
all the way up to the Danish throne. 

What Rademaker is saying with Max Havelaar is that 


-cofonialism is as debasing to the mother country as it is to 


the colony (an especially ironic comment in this situation, 
as the film has a lengthy sequence in a church where the 
pastor talks of saving the Indies), and that the entire 
country, not just the merchants and government, are guilty. 
This is not a terribly original viewpoint, but it is presented 
with a great deal more clarity and integrity than is usually 
found in films on colonialism (such as Burn). On the more 
personal level, Max Havelaar is about the exploitation of 
individual human beings (especially Havelaar himself) at 
the mercy of a seemingly endless chain of power. Rademaker 
juxtoposes Max's growing frustration and disbelief with the 
growing fear in the life of a young native farmer to movingly 
illustrate this point. 

Technically, Max Havelaar is almost flawless. The 
photography is beautiful, and the well chosen island 
settings, immaculately reproduced costumes and music, 
and huge cast of extras help immerse the viewer in anew and 
fascinating culture. As Havelaar, Peter Faber is perfectly 
cast. His tall, slender bearing and honest face never betray a 
touch of hypocrisy or doubt in his devotion to his work, and 
his speech to the native chiefs after his inauguration is as 
moving and beautifully spoken as a finely treasured poem. 
Sacha Bulthuis, as Havelaar’s long-suffering wife, is mousey 
and rather annoying next to Faber’s dignified presence. 

At three hours, Max Havelaar is a long film by anyone’s 
standards, and while the pacing is deliberate, the film never 
becomes boring. I would recommend it highly if only for its 
visual splendor and beautiful locations, but Max Havelaar 
is a rare treat for the mind as well as the eye, if only the rear 
end is willing. 
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Thursday 


. Movies 


Las Aventuras De Juan Quin Quin (The Adven- 
tures of Juan Quin Quin) at 7:30 pm, Classroom 2, 
$1.50 (Cuban film). 


Concerts 


The Wallflower Order, a five woman feminist 
dance collective from Eugene, Oregon, will be , 
performing a collection of dance, theater and music 
pieces. Wallflower has toured the West Coast 5 
times and this marks her 2nd national tour. 8:30 
pm, College V Dining Hall. $3.50. (Child care 
available). 


Theater 


“Daddies,” presented by the Bear Republic Theater. 
$1. Reception and an introduction of the new 
department, American Studies, will be held at 7 pm. 
Refreshments provided; open to all. 


Lectures 


Professor David Marlowe will be speaking on ‘‘The 
Ins and Outs of Becoming and Being a Clinical 
Psychologist.” Bring yourself and all your questions 
to Rm. 145, Kerr Hall at 3 pm. Free. 


Ms. Barbara McLauchlin, advanced grad student in 

Ancient History and Mediterranean Archaelogy at 

UCB: ‘“‘Nekyeion: The. Site of Hellenistic Cult of. 

the Dead in Northern Greece.” 8 pm,Kresge, Rm. 
"327. Free. 


. Meetings 


Survival Without Nukes, general meeting/7:30 pm, 
Kresge Rust Rm. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball Game/UCSC vs. Domincan 
College. 7 pm, West Gym. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Workshop in self-protection for women, presented 
by campus police officer Jan Tepper. Brown bag 
lunch; 12 noon-2 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212. Free. 


Seminar - Mr. Lyle Ramshaw, department of 
Computer Science, Stanford University: “ Formal- 
izirig the Analyis of Algorithms.” 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 220. Free. 


Cowell College Night. ‘“‘An Evening of Music” 
with Marco Martinez; show tunes, vocals. 7:30 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 
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Friday 


Movies 


Night At The Opera, famous Marx Brothers 
classic complete with the “crowded stateroom 
scene” and Ruggles Of Red Gap with Charles 
Laughton and Santa Cruz’s own Zazu Pitts. 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2. $1.50; children under 12, 75¢. 


The Big Sleep. 8 and !0 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. 
$1. ; 


Concerts 


Boogie at Kuumbwa...Really, The Martha Young 
Trio will be appearing at 9. A good show, only 
$3.50. 


Graffiti, new jazz-pop sings by Susan Streitwieser 
with the Graffiti Band and the Distractions Jazz 
Choir. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 


Sports 


Men’s Tennis Game. UCSC vs. Cabrillo College. 
2:30 pm, East Tennis Courts. Free. 


photo credit: Richard Magruder 


Daddies having a fine time—part of the Ameri 
Studies Festival on page 22. , , ee 


Miscellaneous 


Graduating in June? Last day to file an announce- 
ment of candidacy for a spring quarter bachelor’s 
degree. (See pages 22-24 of “Bureaucracy Simpli- 
fied” for further information). Registrar’s Office. 


Poetry Reading: Claire Braz-Valentine, Flora Dur- 
ham, and Morton Marcus. 8 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall. 50¢. 


Merrill Dance: Music by Mersey’s Cadillac band. 
Refreshments. 9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. $1. 
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Saturday 


Concerts 


Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music: ‘‘Musical 
Intoxicants.”” James Courtney, Bass; Jean Good- 
ing-Spencer, soprano, and John Hajdu, tenor, will 
join forces with the Festival Players. 8 pm, Laurel 
Center. $2.50 students & seniors, $3.50 general. 


Sports 


Men’s Tennis Game. UCSC vs. University of 
Nevada, Reno. 9 am, East Tennis Courts. Free. 


Women’s Tennis Game. UCSC vs. University of 
Nevada, Reno. 9 am, West Tennis Courts. Free. 


Women’s Soccer Game. UCSC vs. Humboldt. 12 
noon, West Field. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Trip to Great America. Crazy rollercoasters, great 
shows, ride the tidal wave, and much more. All this 
for the low price of $8 (includes transportation). 
Regular admission is $9.75). Leave E. Field House 
at 9 am, return 9 pm. Sign up at P.E. Office. 


A benefit poetry reading for F.A. Nettlebeck, 
featuring a group that includes Stephen Kessler, 
Morton Marcus, Marilyn Graham, and maybe 
surprises. $2 donation will be requested, see, ‘cause 
F.A. is a poor guy. (He’s really moving to Oregon. ) 
Anyway. he’s a close personal friend of B. Fury so 
come to 518 Soquel (#1), and help out. It goes from 
1 pm until ? Bring something to sit on in the end. 


San Francisco Shuttle. A van will leave the E. Field 
House at 9 am. and travel to the wharf in S. F. It will 
leave there at 6 pm. that evening. The day is yours 
to spend in the city as you wish. Transportation: $4; 
payable at P.E. Office. 


Reggae dance. 8:30 pm, Crown Courtyard. $1. 


Square Dance, with the Bonny Doon String Band. 
8:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. Free. 
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sunday 


Concerts 

Ken Durling, senior recital in composition. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
Meetings 


All interested people are invited to the monthly 
potluck of the Lavendar Coalition. We will discuss 
plans for Santa Cruz Gay Pride Week. 6:30 pm, 
Laurel Community Center. 


Miscellaneous 


Chicano Art Show (part of Cinco de Mayo Festival). . 


All day at Oakes Lounge. Free. 


Sunday sailing. Enjoy a leisurely sail aboard one of 
UC’s 30 foot shields; skippers provided; $4. Meet 
at F dock, Yacht Harbor at noon, and return about 4 
pm. Sign up at P.E. Office. 


Square dance at the UCSC Farm. Kick up your 
heels and dance to the tunes of Rye Straw. Every- 
one welcome. 2-5 pm; free. Co-sponsored with 
College VIII. 


Christy Lanzl, a UCSC student on leave, has 
studied acupressure with Iona Teegarden in Berkeley, 
and has completed her intermediate level training. 
She will teach this workshop demonstrating 5 
points to release neck and shoulder tension. 7 pm, 
Kresge Green Rm. Donations accepted. 


O 


‘Monday 


Movies 


Mi Patria Ocupada and To The People Of The 
World. The story of the politicization of a Guate- 
malan woman and an interview with two women 
imprisoned by the Chilean junta. 7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Concert 


The Oliver Lake Trio will be at Kuumbwa at 9 pm. 
$4. 


Lectures 


Marcelia Yeh, long-time resident of Peking, China, 
and presently at UCSC for the spring quarter will 
talk on ‘‘The Zigs and Zags of Chinese Education”’. 
Open to all interested persons. 4 pm, Charles 
Merrill Rm. Free. Sponsored by East Asian Studies. 


Rabbi Litvak, Professors Baumgarten and Barry 


Katz will aires | discussion on the political, 
social, and religi Bz in “Israel after 
31 years of Independence. , Stevenson Fire- 
side Lounge. Free. 


Randy Masters, UCSC lecturer in music and Inner 
City recording artist: “Practical Enlightenment in 
the Contribution of est.”’ 8:30 pm, College V 
Fireside Lounge. Free. 


Meetings 


Psychology Collective meeting to handle elections 
and discussion of future plans. | pm, Kerr Hall. 
Rm. 499. 


Sports 


Women’s Tennis Game. UCSC vs. Cabrillo College. 
2:30 pm, West Tennis Courts. Free. 


Men's Volleyball Game. UCSC vs. Menlo. 7 pm, 
West Gym. Free. 
Miscellaneous 


Stevenson College Night. Wildau and Bentley, 
mime. 6:45, at Stevenson Dining Hall. Free. 
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Tuesday 


Whole Earth Seminar. Carroll Ann Hodges, UCGS, 
Menlo Park: ‘Volcanism and Ice on Mars—the 
Icelandic Connection.”” 4 pm, Applied Sciences, 


Rm. 165. Free. 


Movies 


Walkabout directed by Nicholas Roeg, with Jenny 
Agutter and Lucian John. 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall. Free. 


Nazarin and Simon Del Desierto (Simon of the 
Desert), with English subtitles. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
2. $1.50. (Luis Bunuel films). 


Lectures 


Shlomo Cohen visiting professor of law at UCLA, 
who has represented Israel at several international 
conferences and writes for the Israeli paper “Ha 
Aretz”’ will speak on “Israel and Zionism after 31 
years of Israeli Independence.”’ 8 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Koinia—prayer, fellowship, and bible study. 7:30 
pm, Health Center Library. Free. 


Appropriate Technology Symposium: ‘Alternative 
Energy Planning for the UCSC Campus: A Wood 
Energy Project.” Jeff Oberdorfer, Community De- 
sign Consultant; Bob Stayton, County-Energy 
Commission; Mary Merritt and Craig Conley, Co- 
Generation Project Researchers. 11:30 am, Kerr 
Hall. Rm. 212. Free. 


General Biology Seminar. Dr. Howard Charmin, 
Frederick Cancer Research Center, Viral Oncol- 
ogy Program, Frederick, Maryland: ‘RNA Tumor 
Viruses: Past, Present, and Future.”’ 4 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall. Free. 


University Christian Fellowship. Worship celebra- 
tion, weekly. 5:30, Health Center Conference Rm. 


Crown College Night. Crown talent show. 6:10 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall. Free. 


Merrill Field Program Forum. Sue Ferriss and 
Patricio Korzéniewicz spent three months in Mexico 
studying exile politics and the experience of southern 
cone refugees. They will discuss their field study 
and its relationship to their continuing work here in 
the U.S. 4 pm, Charles Merrill Lounge. Free. 


FOREIGN 


PREGNANT? 
Pregnancy screening & counseling 
by supportive & intormed counsel- 
ors. Referrals for adoption. abor 
tion. & pregnancy birthcare. abor 
tion app'ts. available. CONFIDENTIAL 
S.C. Women's Health Center 
250 Locust Street. Call 427-3500 for 

information & times 


The Camera Shop 
& photos taken... passport, news 
candid, end ID. 

®& student end faculty discount 
& 24 how service on photo 
finiehing. 

tf we do our own Bleck end 
white processing 35mm. 


reat eae ieee eee 
The Camere Shep 
open daily 9-5 Seturdeys 10-2 
closed 


$ 


Sundays 
119 Wainut Ave. Senta Cruz 423-7103 


where the price of quality 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 


* ALARGE STOCK OF VW 
NEW & REBUILT PARTS! 


Open Til 6:00 P.M. 


Cy) cinema ERD 


MIDNITE MADNESS FRI. & SAT. 


A’: 


Coming 5/4-5. Side | 
‘THE GRADUATE’ 


plus CARNAL KNOWLEDGE 


Wednesday 


Movies 


Rec Room 29 and Chulas Fronteras (part of 
Cinco de Mayo Festival). 8 pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall. Free. Refreshments provided. 


The Stranger directed by Orson Welles, with 
Edward G. Robinson, Loretta Young. 8 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Fatima Khlil, near eastern communist militant of 
muslim origin: ‘‘No to the Veil! For Workers 
Revolution to Defeat Islamic Reaction.” 7:30 pm, 
Kerr Hall, Rm. 212. Free. 


Faculty Research Lecture: Cesar L. (Joe) Barber, 
UCSC professor of literature: “The Family, Sacred 
ness and Violence in Shakespeare’s Tragedy and 
Romance.” 8 pm, Classroom 1. Free. 


Sports 


Men's Volleyball Game. UCSC vs. Menlo. 7 pm, 
West Gym. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Education student ieachets, APPLICATIONS 
DUE; deadline 5 pm, Kerr Hall. Rm. 123. 


Psychology Undergrad Advising presents a semi- 
nar on adolescents and families. Pat LeClair and 
Neil Brown from Youth Services will discuss aspects 
of their agency which specializes in adolescent and 
family problems. They will present some of the 
approaches they use: what works and when it 
works. 5 pm, Kerr Hall. Rm. 499. Free. 


Come celebrate Israel’s 31 years of Independence’ 


with Israeli food, dancing, and storytelling by 
author Larry Kushner on “Tales of Jewish Mystery 
and Sacred Space.” 6 pm, Kresge, Rm. 321. Free. 


College V College Night. The Bear Republic Theater 
presents “Daddies.” 6:30 pm, College V Dining 
Hall. Free. 


is always RIGHT. 
-501 Soquel Avenue 
427-1280 
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FRI. & SAT. AT MIDNITE 
A GREAT TIME FOR MUSIC 


2.50 GENERAL $2 STUDENT 


COMING 5/4-5. SIDE I! 
THE HOLY 
SMOKE SHOW 


41ST AVENUE PLAYHOUSE: 
Midnight Express w/ 


Every Which Way But Loose 
w/ Outlaw Blues (475 3518). 


RIO: 


CENTER ST. THEATRE: 
Lenny w/ Midnight Cowboy, 
Fri. and Sat. (425-7550). 


SASH MILL: 

The Touch w/ | Never 
Promised You A Rose Garden, 
Thurs. and Fri. Dodes’ka-den, 
Sat.-Mon. 

Steppenwolf w/ Siddhartha, 
Tues. and Wed. (427-1711). 


And may we say welcome; welcome to 
the movies on a hill dog show, where each 
little dog is sponsored by a nightly flicker 
film. We have a great many anxious little 
puppies waiting backstage here; waiting 
backstage just to come out and show you 
their little puppy selves. And if every- 
body’s ready; yes—comfortable, are you? 
Good, then we’ll begin . . . 

Ah, yes, this little dog-darling has just 
returned from Paris, and the intercon- 
tinental obedience bark-off's. She repre- 
sents Las Aventuras De Juan Quin, 
playing tonight only, at classroom 2; 7:30, 
for $1.50. Let’s give her a big hand. 

Also representing a movie for tonight, 
The Missles of October, is Missy, the 
little dachshound from Aptos. Yes, isn’t 
she a darling; so round, yes. That movie, 
by the way, is at Stevenson, at 8 and 10:15, 
for $1.50. Thank you, Missy. 

Little Barkles here, yes, coming down 
the runway, he’s a fine looking bull-dog. 
That’s right Barkles, just turn around and 
show us your little puppy tail. Isn’t this 
fun? He’s representing the movies for 


Dustin Hoffman 
& 
Valerie Perrine 


LENNY 


7:30 
, -plus- 


DEL MAR: 
Old Boyfriends 


The Buddy Holly Story; w/ Hurricane; 
Superman; Deer Hunter; 
The Champ. (425 0616). Hair; 

Exorcist (425-0616). 
CAPITOLA THEATRE: 


China Syndrome 
(423-2000). 


UA CINEMA: 

Same Time Next Year; 
The Dreamer w/ \ 
The Big Fix (426-8383). ¥ 


NICKELODEON: 
Max Havelaar 
(Reviewed this issue) 
(426-7550). 


FRISAT SUN April 27, 28, 29 


"CENTER ST. THEATRE 


S.C. Art Center 1001 Center St. 
425-5211 Ext. 202 Adm. $2.75 
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tomorrow night— Night at the Opera and 
Ruggles of Red Gap. They'll be at Class- 
room 2, at both 7 and 9:30. That double 
feature costs a dollar. 

Now comes the highlight of our show . . 
.Yes, that’s right—it’s time for .. . puppies 
on parade!! Here they come, representing 
The Big Sleep and The Caine Mutiny, 
showing at Classroom 2. For a little doggy 
dollar, at 7 and 9:30, here’s Manny Moe 
and Jack, three little barking bowsers 
selected as our parade puppies. Oh, woof- 
woof. ; 

Wasn’t that just fun? However, all good 
things must come to an end, and this little 
show is certainly not a good thing, I mean, 
an exception. No; it must also end. So 
here’s our last little puppies, twin terriers, 
representing the twin features of Walk 
About, at Stevenson, 7:30, for free; and 
Nazarin w/Simon Del Desierto, at 
Classroom 2, 7:30, for 1.50. Let’s give the 
twins a double big little round of appaws— 
er—applause, and get the hell out of here. 

Oh, bow-wow.0 © 


Jon Voight 
& 
Dustin Hoffman 


MIDNIGHT 


COWBOY 
9:30 
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American Studies Board is sponsoring its Spring Festi- 

val. During this weekend, activities will include a play at 

the Barn Theater, a poetry reading and a free square dance. 

On Thursday, April 26th, the Bear Republic Theater will 

present Daddies. Prior to the performance, at 7:00 p.m., 

there will be an opening reception for the festival. Everyone 
is welcome to attend. 

Daddies, by Douglas Gower, was first produced in 
January, 1977, at the Julian Theater in San Francisco. The 
play concerns the confrontation between a single father and 
his ex-wife’s current lover, when the father comes to visit his 
children on Christmas Eve. Daddies won the Bay Area 
Critics Circle Award for Best Writing. 

The Bear Republic Theater premiered the play as part of 

‘its 1978 summer season here, and is now touring with a 
change in cast. Michael Griggs and Pete Gallatin play 
Daddies. The show is directed by Andy Griggs. 

Curtain time at the Barn Theater is 8:00 p.m., and 
admission is one dollar. Free childcare will be provided, 4 
beginning at 7:00 p.m. 

A poetry reading is scheduled for Friday, April 27th, at 
the Kresge Town Hall, with Santa Cruz poets Morton 
Marcus, Flora Durham, and Claire Braz-Valentine. Ad- 
mission to the poetry reading is fifty cents and free childcare 
will be provided at 7:30 p.m., in the Kresge Commuter 
Lounge. For further information about childcare for Thurs- 
day and Friday night, call Norma at 426-5140. 

The final event of the festival will be a square dance with 
the Bonny Doon String Band on Saturday, April 28th, at the 
Merrill Dining Hall. The dance will begin at 8:00 p.m. and 
there is no charge for admission. 0 
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April 30th tunes 


ROBERT GORDON 
Rock Billy Boogie All right now, listen up; this is going to be fun. 
The Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music continues its 
6th season of Baroque chamber music with ‘‘Musical 
Intoxicants,”’ Saturday, 8 pm at Laurel Center Auditorium. 
The gala event, presented in Baroque costume and pow- 
dered wig, features whimsical musical reflections on the 
effects of those strange New World drugs, tobacco and 
coffee. J. S. Bach’s Coffee Cantata handles a timeless 
father-daughter domestic quarrel over the caffeine habit 
with finesse and humor. 
$7.98 Mfrs. Sugg. List Metaphysical speculation and satire about the use of b 
tobacco is expressed in Gottfried Heinrich Bach’s ‘‘Up- 
lifting Thoughts of a Tobacco-Smoker’”’ and in Captain 
Tobias Hume’s “Tobacco is Like Love.” The evening 
concludes with rounds of traditional American drinking 
songs and with intoxicating catches from 17th Century 
England by Purcel] and an anonymous contemporary. 
The Coffee Cantata, featured work in this special event, 
unites 5 faculty from UCSC with talented musicians from 
Santa Cruz, Capitola, Los Gatos, and Los Angeles. Bass 
James Courtney, famed for his years of appearances with 
the San Francisco Opera, makes his farewell appearance 
here in the role of the scandalized father. Following this 
colorful event, Courtney leaves UCSC for featured ap- 
pearances with the New York Metropolitan Opera. So- 
prano Jean Gooding-Spencer returns to the Festival from 
Los Angeles in the role of the stubborn, coffee-loving 
daughter. Professor John Hajdu, a Baroque specialist, 
provides tenor narration for the unfolding drama. Baroque 
j ‘ ‘ CAPITOLA San ERs flutist Leta Miller, also of the UCSC faculty, joins Festival 


yf “Kings Plage 1510 Pacific AND TQ CE 5 Players Leslie Hirsch and Carla Spencer, violins, Willy 
‘a Shopping Center Garden Mall Juncosa, viola, Mary Lombardi and Deborah Teplow, bass 
violas de gamba, and harpsichordist Linda Burman-Hall. 
Costumes for the event have been coordinated by Sandra 

& OLIVE LAKE TRIO, April30 at The KUUMBWA Jazz Center. intermission. Admission to ‘‘Musical Intoxicants” is $3.50 
bi General, with a special discount rate for students and elders 
wd . Of $2.50. Tickets for this unique concert are available at 


Santa Cruz Box Office and at the door 
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Price LP’s, Cassettes 
and 8-Tracks 


WEVE GOT YOUR MUSIC 
AT PRICES YOULL LIKE! 


“Open 9 am ‘til midnight everyday 
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A STUDENT MEETING ON THE FUTURE 
SHAPE OF COLLEGE FIVE. Eli Hollander, 
Doug McClellan, and other members of the Ad- 
visory Steering Committee on the Arts College will 
hold an open meeting with all interested students on 
the reorganization of the College. It happens at 
4:30. on May Ist, at the Study Center at College V. 
After a short report on the committee's activities to 
date we will exchange ideas on what might happen 
in the way of events and programs, student life, and 
college administration. 


MAY 4 IS THE LAST DAY to file for letter- 
grade option in designated spring quarter courses. 
See the list of courses on page I'5 of‘ ‘Bureaucracy 
Simplified.” Registrar’s Office. 


PR°-MEDS (1980 APPLICANTS): MCAT 
study books have been placed on 2-hour reserve at 
the first floor reserve desk, McHenry Library. Test 
date is April 28 this spring. 


THE MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAM (MBS) will be accepting applica- 
tions from April 9-May 4 for the Summer 1979 
Undergraduate Laboratory Training Workshop. 
MBS is intended to increase the number of ethnic 
minorities in the health sciences and offers aca- 
demic-year research opportunities to students upon 
completion of the summer program. For applica- 
tions and further information please contact Nancy 
Campagna, Room 305, Thimann Labs, X2469 or 
2884. 


MARCELIA YEH, A LONG-TIME RESI- 
DENT OF PEKING, CHINA, has come to UC 
Santa Cruz for the spring quarter to share her rich 
experiences with interested members of our com- 


munity. She will give three talks: on April 30, May 
7, and May 14. The first, on April 30 from 4-6 pm in 
the Charles E. Merrill Room at Merrill College, is 
entitled, “The Zigs and Zags of Chinese Education.” 
Open to all interested persons. Sponsored by East 
Asian Studies. 


EXHIBITION OF PICASSO GRAPHICS— 
The students in Professor Nan Rosenthal’s class, 
“Pictures at an Exhibition: An Introduction to 
Museum Work,” are researching, assembling, and 
installing an exhibition of original graphics works 
by Pablo Picasso to be shown in the Mary Porter 
Sesnon Gallery at College Five. The exhibition will 
open Saturday, May 12 and close Sunday, June 17. 
The gallery will be open Tuesdays through Sundays 
from 12 noon to 5:00 pm. Works will be gathered 
primarily from museums, galleries, and private 
collections on the West Coast. The exhibition is 
free, and the public is welcome. 


NEED MORE PRACTICE IN CONVERSA- 
TIONAL FRENCH, SPANISH OR ITALIAN? 
The Language Conversation Club meets on Thurs- 
days from 4-6 pm at the Merrill Connection for 
Italian, on Thursdays from 4-6 pm in the Charles 
Merrill Room for french, and on Wednesdays from 
4-6 pm at the Charles Merrill Room for Spanish. 


Italian, on Thursdays from 4-6 p.m. in the Charles 
Merrill Room for French, and on Wednesdays from 
4-6 p.m. at the Charles Merrill Room for Spanish. 


ALPINE CLUB OFFICE HOURS FOR 
SPRING QUARTER are Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days. 10:30 to 12:00. Meetings, trips, climbing 
class, equipment rental, rides board, buy-and-sell. 
Call X4524 or come by Trailer #1, East Field 
House, during office hours. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


SERVICES 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing, Editing, Rewrite, 
etc. 104 Magnolia Street. 425-1105. Mon-Fri. 
7:30-5:30. Saturdays by Appointment. 


ASTROLOGY ON CAMPUS offers discounts to 
fellow students for natal horoscopes, progressions, 
relationship composites, cycle and spiral chart 
work and general astro-counseling. Diana. A-1 
student apt. 427-1304. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UPS & MINOR RE- 
PAIRS. 8 cylinders $25, 6 & 4 cylinders $20. Basic 
parts included. Jon/426-7260. 


FOR SALE 
2 HAYNES FLUTES FOR SALE—one a new 
arder to your specs. Also Murumatso. Kurt Heisig. 
286-1311. 


PERSONAL 


APHORISM BY SCHOPENHAUER inserted 
by MR. SCHWARTZ. “Buying books would be a 
good thing if one could also buy the time to read 
them in: but as a rule the purchase of books is 
mistaken for the appropriation of their contents.” 
Thus Sprach Schopenhauer. Have a good day. 


DO YOU COMMUTE TO PALO ALTO? I need 
a roundtrip ride each Saturday, and I’m willing to 
PAY GAS in exchange for a ride. Ariel/423-2386. 


A WILHELM REICH DISCUSSION GROUP 
is forming to cover “The Mass Psychology of 
Fascism,” “Character Analysis,” and related sex- 
political books. Interested? Call Jim Vandegriff at 
423-2616. 


CLASSES 
YWCA. SANTA CRUZ CLASSES: Exercise, 
Communication Skills & Patterns, Mexican Cook- 
ing, Printmaking, Massage Workshop, Jazz Dance, 
Parenting Teens, Women’s Wilderness Challenge, 
Toymaking/Designing. Pre-register 303 Walnut. 
426-3062. 


BATIK CLASS: I am offering a 6 (weekly) session 
course in the traditional method of the ancient art: 


_ Batik. We will also experiment with silk and direct 


application of dyes. Class begins Monday evening, 
April 30, 7-10 pm, in my Santa Cruz Home. $55 
includes all materials. See Batik display/Book 
Shop Santa Cruz. 8 students maximum. Call Alexi. 
425-5217. 


BASIC F UNCTIONAL A IONAL ANATOMY for the Stu- 
dent of Body Technique. By Donna Cerio. Course 
includes: Lecture, Body Exploration, Body Medi- 
tation and Body Painting. For those who desire a 
simple, yet solid understanding of the human body. 
May 14-June 25. Mondays 7-9 pm. Call for space 
reservation 475-4634. 


: JAZZ IMPROVISATION LESSONS—any in- 


strument or voice. GUITAR LESSONS—learn 
songs from your favorite records. Beginners OK. 
Kevin. 426-4180. 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, 
State Certified professional training in Massage and 
Wholistic Health Education. Day and Evening 
Programs. Call for catalogue. 425-7707. 


HELP WANTED 
$500.00 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 
receptionist for national advertising firm. No exper- 
ience required—no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. P.O. 
Drawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. 


ARTIST WANTED for card and calendar design. 
Will receive royalties. Must have portfolio. Call 
Grover Graphics, 423-3059, for appointment. 


LOST & FOUND 


$25 reward for return of velvet cosmetic purse lost 
in McHenry library Fri. Reward at Exit check. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday thru Thursday 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
agency representing a// charter companies and sched- 
uled airlines. Open 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, book & luggage, student 
tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail Passes, Youth hostel 
cards, work abroad, insurance. Managed by UCSC 
73 alum. #30 in the Old Sash Mill—a five minute 
walk from the Mall—or call 425-7822. 


FOR RENT 


ATTENTION SHELTER SEEKERS! Now is, 


your chance to sublease (for six full months, no 
less!) a large room in a three-bedroom house 
downtown. Near buslines, the Mall, and other good 
things. And all this for the ridiculously low price of 
only $95 per month (plus the requisite 1/3.utilities, 
of course). Sorry, no pets please (there's already a 


cat), and non-smokers preferred. Call 427-3910 for 


further info. 


TAKE AN HOUR TO SAVE A LIFE—The 
Red Cross Bloodmobile will be on campus Friday, 
May 4th from 12 noon to 5 p.m. at the West Field 
House. Since 56 days must elapse between dona- 
tions, March 9th donors are eligible for this drive. 
Volunteers interested in assisting at the drive please 
call X4446. 


HEALTH CAREERS SEMINAR: 
PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT, NURSE 
PRACTITIONER. Mike Dunniway, physician’s 
assistant at the Cowell Student Health Center, will 
talk about career options within the allied health 
field on Friday, April 27, at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Health Center Conference Room. This discussion 
is sponsored by the Career Planning Center, 429- 
2183. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT 
May | Northern California School of Chiro- 
practic: May 2. B.D.M. Corporation (Info. Sci., 
Math, Physics): May 3 Prudential Insurance 
(Sales)—Burroughs Corp. (Info. Sci., Math, 
Physics)—San Fernando Valley College of Law: 
May 4 Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies. If 
you are interested in any of the above organizations, 
please contact Diane Walker at the Career Plan- 
ning Center, X 4085. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE: Summer session class 
schedules are now available at Cabrillo College for 
those interested in taking courses during June and 
July. Classes—with a few exceptions—will be held 
in either a four-week summer session from June 18 
through July 13, or a six-week overlapping session 
from June 18 through July 27. Registration will be 
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whole earth restaurant con- 


tract to be reviewed: 
The University Services 


operated the Whole Earth Restaurant 
since July, 1973, by contract agreement. 
Since this contract expires June 30, 1979, 
the campus will be competitively bidding the 


food service operation located in the Redwood 
Building known as the Whole Earth Restaurant. 


The Food Service Committee on the Whole Earth Restaurant was formed to 
review the operation of the Whole Earth Restaurant facility. The members of the 
committee are: Lamont Royer (chair), David Tilley, Roger W. Anderson, Chansonette Fusco, 
Jethro Gold, Laurie Greider, and Jeff Powell. We would like to receive inout on any changes you would 
like to see, including: 1) HOURS & DATES OF OPERATION; 2)MENU ITEMS; & 3) OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 
THE COMMITTEE EARNESTLY DESIRES YOUR INPUT TO ASSIST US IN KNOWING WHAT TYPE OF FOOD 
SERVICE SHOULD BE OFFERED TO THE UCSC CAMPUS COMMUNITY. 

WE MUST RECEIVE YOUR COMMENTS NO LATER THAN MAY 8, 1979. YOU MAY PHONE OR WRITE TO 
THE FOLLOWING COMMITTEE MEMBERS BY THAT DATE: 


LAMONT ROYER JETHRO GOLD CHANSONETTE FUSCO 
ROOM 327 

panes pals APPLIED SCIENCES 

APPLIED SCIENCES BUILDING STEVENSON COLLEGE PS SCARE 

429-2618 475-1507 


The Food Services Committee on the Whole Earth Restaurant 


done on a first-come, first-served basis. Early 
registration will be held on May 23 from 9 a.m. to7 
p.m. in the college center. Registration will follow 
thereafter in the Admissions Office from May 24 
through June 8 and on June 18 and 19, the final day 
to add a class. The only fee for California residents 


to attend classes at Cabrillo is a $1.00 mandatory - 


health fee. 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26, THE SANTA 


CRUZ COMMITTEE FOR OLD WORLD, 
ARCHAELOGY presents the final lecture in its - 


1978-79 series when Ms. Barbara K. McLauchlin 
will discuss, **A Nekyeion: The Site of a Hellenistic 
Cult of the Dead in Northern Greece.” The lecture 
will be at 8:00 p.m. in 328 Kresge College, UCSC. 
The event is free and parking is available in the 
Kresge lot. The public is cordially invited to attend. 


A WEEKEND SEMINAR WITH DR. 
TIMOTHY LEARY, “Personal Application of 
New Neurology,” April 28-29, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Contaét* FLOAT, Box 148, Pescadero, Cali- 
fornia, 94060, phone (415) 879-0894, Francis. 
Fee: $125 (student discounts available.) 


DRAWINGS AND OTHER’ EXPERI- 
MENTS—a senior art show by Christina Papp— 
in the Charles Merrill Room, April 29, May 5. 
Reception, of course, is Sunday at 1 pm. Gallery 
hours are Monday-Saturday, 12-5 pm. 


MIXED MEDIA SENIOR ART SHOW by 
Kathy Jaworski. Stevenson College Coffee House, 
April 29-May 11. Reception, April 29 at 3 pm. at 
the Coffeehouse. 
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Budweiser 
presents... 


ups" 


“FORECAST” 


F HEY, WAIT A MINUTE BOYS, Wea | z | Y  BADNEWS... 


redid a «ek CREAMED LIVER! Jap | 


” WEY THERE'S SOME” 
GOOD NEWS HERE, TOO... ? . 


WHY DO YOU THINK 
THEY CALL EM 


TASTEBUDS, ANYWAY? 


KING OF BEERS ®, 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST LOUIS 


Ca 


WATCH THE TASTEBUDS cin-actuat commerciats) ON “SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE!” 


